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OUR NEWFOUNDLAND VACATION TRIP. 


In which’ are set forth the Scenic Beauties, the Superb Fish- 
ing, and the Hospitable People of a Most Delightful Country. 


By Rev. CHRISTOPHER G. HAZARD, D. D. 


N June 24, 1497, 
John Cabot dis- 
covered New- 
foundland. And 
thereby hangs 
the tale of the 
Bishop, Arethusa, 
and the Silver 
Doctor ; for, some 
four hundred 
years after Cabot, 
they rediscovered 
the island, on the 

map, and that enthusing part of it known 

as Gambo, on the Gander River. 

“ Come now,” said the Silver Doctor, 
“let us gambol on the Gander.” “Go 
to!” answered Arethusa, recalling nurs- 
ery rhymes, “ ’twould be but to wander. ” 
“Verily,” observed the Bishop, “a 
goose-chase indeed, ending in the gos- 
lings at home.” So they pursued a more 
evangelical course and set out for the 
sober port of St. John’s. 

Remembering the injunction, =‘ Go 
anywhere for a vacation, only do not take 
yourself along,” they resolved to leave 
themselves behind. The Bishop hoped 
to become a wiser and a better man by 
overtaking a good time. Arethusa de- 
termined to make a more thorough and 
experimental acquaintance with the wild 
flowers. The Silver Doctor (borrowing 





for his nom de plume the name of New- 
foundland’s favorite trout-fly) bent his 
will towards reeling in enough fish to 
deserve the title of “ High-liner” and 
reeling off the longest yarns of pisca- 
torial prowess. 

Then came all their friends forth for 
to sympathize with them. “ Newfound- 
land? You are going to the dogs! The 
Grand Banks? You will be forever be- 
fogged!” Yet the three wise ones them 
disregarded, fared forth, and went to 
sea in a bowl. 

For such seemed the Rosalind. Saucy 
trimmer, she bowed to every point of 
the compass and curtsied to Nantucket, 
until her decks were awash and all the 
steamer chairs fled to the rail. She was 
a high-roller, and astonished even the 
skipper—a little mite of a man—until he 
smoked the Jonah of the occasion in the 
person of the vacating Bishop, as he 
endeavored to preserve his dignity and at 
the same time navigate the intoxicated 
floor. After this the Captain grew 
gloomy, oiled the barometer, spliced the 
binnacle, bowsed the life-boats, and kept 
an eye out for the prince of whales. The 
grumbler left off disparaging the dinner 
and wondered why disobedient prophets 
had to be everywhere. The crew looked 
askance at the unlucky passenger. There 
were thoughts of throwing him over- 
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board. But at this point the Rosalind laughing girl in the harbor of St. John’s, 


executed a minuet upon a seaquake with 
such effect that all hands fell into the 
condition of the Philadelphia gentleman, 
who did not know whether it was Chest- 
nut St. or Chuesday, and could ill afford 
to speculate. The trio, however, had 
heard of Tarshish, or, rather, of New- 
foundland, through a lecturer, and they 
were too determined to see the solitary 
policeman, and he a poet, and the old 
lady with nine hundred buttons, or’ but- 
tons nine hundred years old, on her 
dress. “ She must be a rattler,” said the 
midshipmite—too determined to see 
these to think of throwing up the sponge. 

Thus the voyage was continued until 
it transpired on a foggy morning that 
the Rosalind drew near to Halifax. “ At 
last, Newfoundland!” exclaimed the 
grumbler, “Not so, New Scotland!” 
droned the man from Cook’s.. “ British 
Military and Naval Base. Fine Harbor. 
Public Gardens. Dock Yard. Petrified 
People. Silicated Customs. ” “ Anyway, ” 
said the Silver Doctor, “I’m glad it’s 
Halifax. I’ve been told so often to go 
to Halifax that I feel that I have a duty 
in the matter.” “ But why don’t they 
salute us, or something?” “ Not up yet. 
It’s only 10 o'clock,” replied the Major. 
“ But when they do get up, you'll like 
‘em for a sturdy, steady people; with 
something settled in life; with time 
enough for books, social amenities, a 
good dash of religion and a large meas- 
ure of enjoyment; and having the ability 
to do business without haste or worry.” 
It was true; but, as the Rosalind steamed 
away for St. John’s, one of the passen- 
gers murmured something that sounded 
like a quotation from the paper that 
shines for all and which guarantees the 
so-ness of things— 

‘*Better a moment of New York, 
Than a cycle of East Jay.’’ 

This sentiment was presently shroud- 
ed in fog, as it deserved to be; but the 
voyagers were also enveloped in it, as 
they did not. Thenceforth, from the 
groaning buoy in Halifax harbor to the 


the banks of Newfoundland were fog- 
banks. Fog. Fog lifting, clearing; set- 
tling down; impenetrable. Fog cold, 
raw, with a suggestion of icebergs and a 
dash of danger. The steamer whistle 
hooted at it, but it grew denser and 
stopped us. Again we forged ahead, but 
slowly and taking soundings. “ Interest- 
ing scenery,” mumbled the grumbler. 
“How far to St. John’s?” asked the 
Judge for the third time that day, only 
to receive the stereotyped answer “ About 
three hundred miles.” “ What a com- 
fort!” was his rejoinder, “we're not 
losing!” Indeed, we gained a little, un- 
til suddenly the curtain lifted, and before 
us lay the natural or supernatural cleft 
through the mighty cliffs which opens 
upon the lovely harbor of St. John’s. 

Now, St. John’s is not upon the island 
of Patmos, as one might suppose, but it 
is “ down North, ” on the island of New- 
found/and, as the inhabitants put it. It 
seemed to the nautical three to be upon 
the Emerald Isle, as they fell into the 
hands of “ Paddy ” and seated themselves 
in his ancient barouche, while the curious 
cart with the checker-board bottom car- 
ried off the luggage in a kind of jaunting 
car. The impression grew stronger as 
the stout pony tugged us up the hill past 
the Dohertys and O’Rourkes who figured 
on the shop signs, and under a fire of 
roguish glances—all directed at the Sil- 
ver Doctor—from the bright-eyed, pink- 
and-white Celtic lasses. The impression 
was fixed, when, having been deposited 
at the hostelry where we were to learn 
to abjure coffee tea-totally, and give our- 
selves to jam and marmalade upon the 
quiet insistence of a demure Hibernian 
waitress, we were pleased with ourselves 
for having been blarneyed into dismis- 
sing the charioteers with double fares. 
Since none but the brave deserve the 
fare, these men must have been lions. 
No—not dandelions, Aréthusa. 

If St. John’s is not upon Erin, there 
must at least be a sort of sub-aqueous 
Giant’s Causeway between St. John’s 
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and Limerick—for St. John’s is equal to 
Cork, if not Dublin it! On its sod the 
Irishman is as happy as a cat in a catnip 
bed. They may call Newfoundland sim- 
ilar to the Isle of Man, but it’s the Irish- 
man. A land of peat and repeaters, of 
bogs and bog-trotters; innocent of 
snakes, save those imaginary ones that 
haunt all countries; where the salmon 
back down the falls, and where even the 
hay is called Timothy; where they feed 
horses oats by the gallon, and where the 
cows are goats and the pigs thrive along- 
side of twelve lobsters for a dollar. 

“Why not call it Finland, since 
its fisheries inspire you,” suggested 
O’Toole, as we climbed into his one- 
horse chaise for a cast or two in Windsor 
Lake. “ Because, O’Toole, all is not fish 
that flatters,” replied the Bishop. “ Let 
us see your warrant for the trip first.” 
“Ah, thin,” said the merry fellow, 
“sure there’s no fish where you cannot 
catch thim. ” 

It did seem outlandish as we careered 
along, turning out to the /eft to pass the 
drays carrying stacks of dried codfish; 
observing the oldfoundland dogs in the 
door-yards and the farmers backing their 
horses up to the haycocks to drag them 
away with ropes; by the wayside, daisies, 
buttercups and strawberries ripened to- 
gether under the August sun, while an 
iceberg glittered in the offing beyond the 
cliffs. We noticed that the juniper trees 
all inclined towards the east—possibly a 
temporary ecclesiastical tribute as we 
passed; certainly a traveler’s guide 
through the wilderness. 

The spirits of O’Toole being renewed 
from the black bottle in which they 
dwelt, we received an effervescent intro- 
duction to the boatman who was to fur- 
nish the motive power over the islanded 
waters of the lovely lake and give us 
opportunity. The bottle having been 
also communicated to the machinery, 
steam was up, and away we dashed. 
“ These trout are not the sea trout (the 
Aurora Borealis of Humboldt),” said 
O’Toole, “ but the Sic Semper Tyrannis, 
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or Loch Leven trout.” “ And here’s one 
of them,” exclaimed the Bishop, as the 
water broke into foam and the taut line 
ran hither and yon. “ First fish for the 
good man, and not such a bad one, 
either,” quoth the pilot, when the land- 
ing-net laid the speckled trophy in the 
bottom of the boat; “now it’s your 
turn” (to the Silver Doctor). It was, 
and nearly a dozen answered to it ere the 
exciting moments had passed. “ Faith! 
they don’t like the religious man,” was 
the comment, as the Bishop threshed the 
fruitless water in silent meditation on the 
vanity of hope; “but only think how 
many big wans he would have had, but 
for losin’ thim.” It was a consolation, 
and, with the comfort of the admitted 
recognition of superior character, it 
helped the unlucky to smile at the blind- 
ness of fortune and the blessing of the 
fortunate. “We caught twelve,” the 
Bishop reported at the communal fish- 
breakfast the next morning. 

We were impressed by the fine, seri- 
ous men of St. John’s. There is a sense 
of authority and there is a feeling of 
security which seems to be in the British 
atmosphere and to extend to all the do- 
minions of the King. The Governors 
are not as many and as diverse as in 
our unlimited democracy, so one is a 
little surer of what will happen next. 
The people seem to be the product of 
a settled society and recognized limita- 
tions. One does not call them hasty; 
yet they do not appear to be unprogres- 
sive. Enterprise is apparently on the 
walk rather than on the run, yet present. 
There is something better than a stupid 
conservatism, and there is something less 
than a frantic progressiveness that has 
no time to put in good foundations or be 
rationally happy. The city has been re- 
peatedly fire-swept and it does not wear 
a very prosperous or modern look. It 
is not dead, however, to the inspiration 
of our age, and it hopes to play its part 
in the drama of future greatness. The 
question that interests Newfoundland 
just now—apart from that of how many 
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fish other people should be allowed to 
catch and that of how many we caught 
—is as to whether to annex Canada or 
the United States. It may be said that 
since our visit, the choice seems to in- 
cline towards the United States! 

The most rewarding day of our stay 
in the city was that of our ascent of 
Signal Hill, which is the northerly of 
the two great bastions of cliff that guard 
the harbor entrance. Here, five hundred 
and sixty-seven feet above the sea, stands 
the signal tower of massive stone which 
was erected in the 6oth year of the Vic- 
torian reign in honor of the great queen 
and of John Cabot. The sea-view from 
the Cabot tower is almost unparalleled. 
It was from the brow of this hill that 
Marconi received the first wireless mes- 
sage from across the great and wide sea. 
An historic spot—forever significant of 
‘‘Things undreamed of in our philosophy.’’ 


It was a lovely Monday when we set 
off for Placentia by the little narrow- 
gauge railroad that nevertheless discrimi- 
nates between first-class passengers 
(such as ourselves) and second-class 
passengers (such as others). A distinc- 
tion without much difference, like that 
between the hour hand and the minute 
hand on a second-hand watch—one keeps 
just as much time as the other. 

It was not very rapid time that we 
kept on the Newfoundland Railway; all 
the cars were observation cars and there 
was leisure to observe. The pace ac- 
counted for the cost of travel; for, as 
O’Toole had remarked, “They don’t 
charge by the mile; they charge by the 
minute.” However, it was Arethusa’s 
opportunity, for the interior of the island 
is usually a blooming wilderness—that 
is, it blooms with wild flowers. These 
all have that newly washed look—that 
freshness peculiar to island gardens— 
and they seemed all ready for the en- 
thusiastic botanist. The accommodating 
train introduced conflagrations of fire- 
weed, pastures of sheep’s laurel, colonies 
of August flower, the familiar daisy and 
buttercup, the cheerful eye-bright and 
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the prosaic bottle-brush. On the hills 
the primeval grass was short and fine, 
like Alpine verdure, and starred as if 
with flowers from Switzerland. Amid 
the mossy tundra of the peaty places 
the pitcher-plant held out its cups, and 
the cloying bake-apple berry sat on its 
single stalk, while the pools held up their 
firmament of lilies. In the forest the 
fir cones were sitting up on their branches 
like congregations, and the spruce cones 
hung down in meditation. By the road- 
side, along the bay shore, the evergreens 
upon the forest’s picket line crouched 
into spreading bushes, but held the 
ground against the windy sea. 

And what an outlook upon Conception 
Bay, over the dark, ultramarine blue of 
the foaming waters! Away out were the 
great islands, set like brown, cameoed 
mesas in the mighty sea that dashed itself 
vainly against their cliffs and capes. 
These great inlets of the ocean make 
the views surpassingly fine as: the trav- 
eler slowly makes his way along the 
levels and through the defiles of the 
land. 

Thus we fared to Placentia—an inter- 
esting old town, lying upon a low level 
of beach and literally in the arms of the 
sea, which stretch all about it. Into 
the crescent bay, past the sentinel head- 
lands, runs the cable from New York 
which told us that the world was still 
alive, with America, trying to preserve 
it from destruction, pressing towards the 
happy goal of the Peace of Portsmouth. 
Here, too, after we had crossed the sea- 
way on the ancient sailboat in charge of 
Charon or his substitute, the rosy priest 
gave us hospitality, and, after showing 
us the Church, directed us to the old 
lady with the old china, and to the old 
cemetery, towards which all the paths 
fitly tend. A little taste of simple, cordial 
English kindness was given us, too, in a 
friendliness that had a boat and that 
knew the beauties of the opposite shore. 
With genial interest we were conducted 
up the noble hill to the magnificent out- 
look stretching beyond the old French 
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fort on the answering height and em- 
bracing the vast sea. In the village were 
also quaint and ancient characters—fos- 
siliferous remains, fixed in the strata of 
the past, afraid of spirits and with no 
use for electric lights. But a kindly and 
honest people, more familiar with cod 
than with stocks, floating boats rather 
than schemes, and knowing how to work 
with their hands the hard stint of their 
circumstance without the loss of cheer- 
fulness. There may be still a good mar- 
ket on these shores for “Original Poems 
for Infant Minds,” by “The Taylor 
Family,” but Browning probably has a 
limited sale. This is no reflection upon 
the good people who entertained the 
angels without knowing it, but a reflec- 
tion of one of the visitants upon encoun- 
tered codgers and belated civilization. 
But the fisherman’s fever was upon 
us, Pegasus drew up his chariot, and 
away we went over the hills to Pullforit’s. 
Pullforit guides people to the haunts of 
salmon and of trout, for a sufficiency. 
He has little faith in a farm. He never 
knew a hen that didn’t die in debt, and 
his garden does not require much of 


him. “ We’ve no potato bugs here, ” he 
says; “the only bug we have is the 
frost.” It doesn’t damage his crops 


much. He was made for a fisherman— 
lean, long, lank and lazy. He doesn’t 
carry a wad of worms in his cheek, as 
the Indian angler is said to do, but the 
string of flies around his hat-band—dash- 
woods, hackels, blacks, evening dims and 
silver doctors—proclaim him. His tent 
is pitched cunningly at the mouth of 
Southeast River, and every fish is popu- 
larly supposed to register there before 
proceeding to the upper pools. 
Pullforit’s ways were dark. He had us 
tramping over the boggy tundra towards 
Beaver Fall by starlight the next morn- 
ing. In the faint luminosity ghostly con- 
gregations of dead trees regarded us as 
fellow spectres, and we seemed intruders 
upon Nature’s sleep as we trod upon 
dry and crackling branches or forced our 
way through the thicket. Now and then 
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the mossy footing would betray us into 
the water beneath it and make us wish 
for the long boots, without which no feet 
pass dry there. But recklessness set in, 
and soon we splashed our way carelessly 
over the streams and among the, water- 
weeds and slippery boulders. Then a stiff 
hill, and after it a sharp descent to the 
tumbling, roaring waters that fall into 
the Beaver Pool. 

“Drop your flies just beyond that 
stone,” said Pullforit, with a gesture. 
It was a lucky hint. The boss trout of 
the locality took the hackel with a rush, 
and our first was basketed. Then, as 
the rest of the party got to work, the 
air was filled with flies, mosquitos, trout 
and exclamations: Lines swished, rods 
bent, reels clicked merrily, and Pullforit 
handled the landing-net like a tennis play- 
er. The astonished sun peeped over the 
trees in amazement and retreated behind 
a cloud. Arethusa nearly fell off her 
rock ; the Bishop tumbled to the occasion ; 
the Silver Doctor upset his gravity, until 
all the sated sportspeople presently made 
their way through the heaps and wind- 
rows and haystacks of fish to breakfast 
and to brag. 

The meal was frugal, but the boasting 
was glorious. And but for the limitations 
of truthfulness, it would have been ex- 
cessive. The Silver Doctor held himself 
strictly to a recital of what he had done 
with one hand and disclaimed all respon- 
sibility for any statements of what he 
might have accomplished with two. This 
with such an evident desire to be in ac- 
cord with facts that we did our best to 
believe him, and even to accept the stories 
of past feats which he offered as collat- 
eral. Of course, when the lady spoke 
we were all gills, and we would have 
accorded her the whole catch, had she 
claimed it, instead of the two-thirds 
which seemed to her about right. The 
Bishop, having tipped the guide, was 
able to demonstrate his claim—the scales 
inclining his weigh, as it were, in the 
balancing of the account. Pullforit had 
seemed a little bored by the table-talk 
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and when his turn came we discovered 
that our tales had been tame indeed. 
“Why!” he concluded, “in th’ Fall, 
whin th’ ice is about three inches thick 
on Fourteen-Mile Pond, ye can see th’ 
throut ’n salmon lyin’ there in tiers, three 
deep, wid their noses all pointed to th’ 
say,—waitin’ to go down.” “ My! my!” 
said Arethusa—‘Do you _ spell it, 
t-e-a-r-s?” 

“T don’t spell it at all,” was the answer 
—“I seen it!” 

It was 3 o'clock of a cold August 
morning when we set off on our expedi- 
tion to Four-Mile Pond, not yet “the 
crack of dawn,” and a young moon as- 
sociating with Orion and the Morning 
Star in a dim endeavor to throw light 
upon our proceedings. Through the 
long evergreen avenue, under the sombre 
spires of the fir trees, we went—inhaling 
the balsam odors and wondering why 
men do not oftener know the sweet fresh- 
ness that precedes prosaic day. By the 
silent camp of the Englishmen we stole 
—guiltily anxious to secure the best 
stands for the morning’s sport ere our 
competitors could anticipate us. We did 
not steal much of a march upon them, 
however ; yet enough to be up to our hips 
in water and over ears in luck before 
they filed their astonished way down to 
the shore. As they took second places, 
they must have thought that Yankee en- 
terprise had been there all night. 

The deep was boiling like a pot. Young 
trout were leaping about at matins and 
sedate old ones were turning lumbering 
somersaults just outside our firing line. 
Here and there a salmon jumped and 
shook himself in the air. As our skill 
began to take effect 

A little loon laughed, to see such sport, 

And the sun ran away with the moon. 

We were glad for the dawning light, 
so that we could see how many we were 
catching and how much they weighed. 
It is risky to guess at such things. Be- 
sides, we hoped that the rays that came 
stealing over the fringe of trees would 
drive away the mosquitos. They were 
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large and earnest, and they helped us to 
get a good many bites; but it was too 
much to stand in deep water, handle rod 
and net, beat the Englishmen, and at- 
tend to them besides. They were very 
literal Englishmen. “ Are these mosqui- 


tos or birds?” asked the miserable . 


Bishop of the man on his right, as the 
swarm bit, the fish bit, and the hooks 
caught in the net. ‘ Mosquitos,” re- 
plied the Englishman on his left. After 
this, silence—save for the exasperated 
swipes of arm and elbow over against 
the pests. 

It was not possible to leave the 
charmed spot until the fish signified that 
they had had enough, whether we were 
satisfied or not. Then we left with—— 
Will it be believed? Shall it be told? 
With more than but no. Why risk 
a reputation ? 

Another picture was printed upon our 
minds before we forsook the romantic 
region of Southeast River: that of a 
second happy morning at the Beaver Fall 
and beyond it. It was Lady Day and 
queen’s weather. The old salmon re- 
fused to rise, even for Arethusa, but the 
trout were devoted to her. Our mental 
cameras made a snap-shot of her joyous 
triumphs, as she stood against the back- 
ground of greenery, and, laughing loud- 
er than the waters, practiced her arts 
so successfully from the great rocks down 
which the river ran. Why is it that when 
we more angular anglers angrily angle, 
anxiously anticipating answering antics, 
and persistently pester, peculiarly per- 
forming prescribed perfections, perfidi- 
ous peregrinating fish fail to bite, and 
the ladies have all the luck? It must be 
that the natural philosophy of Pullforit 
is true: “The fish do be carried away 
wid thim, like all the rest av us,” he 
said. 

And then that Waltonian wander up 
the wayward stream above the falls! 
What would not old Izaak have given to 
have made his way along those rocky 
banks, to have cast his fly into those 
rapids—into the smooth reaches? to have 
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let it float to those deep nooks between 
the boulders! There were grilse and sea 
trout, and there our old friend the brook 
trout was eager to show all his beauty 
spots. They were unsophisticated fish 
and generously numerous and might 
have been taken all that glorious day 
in that strange new-found land, but even 
pleasure palls, and sport wearies, and we 
were glad to trudge homeward with our 
heavy creels before the sun was over- 
head. 

There was an element of regret in our 
consciousness as the Silvia bore us 
through the great gateway of St. John’s 
harbor a few days later and turned her 
prow southward. Art is comfortable to 
live with, but Nature is lovely to visit. 
We leave her picture galleries with re- 
luctance and cherish the delightful im- 
pressions which we have taken out of her 
book. Outstanding scenes, associated 
with great thoughts and realizations, re- 
main with us, to furnish incomes of joy- 
ous happiness upon which life long re- 
news itself. We are the greater for all 
the territory that we have set foot upon 
and one can hold communion with a 
larger life than his environment contains 
when he sits in the halls of Memory, a 
returned traveler, and lets the biograph 
bring back the flashing pictures of the 
past, while the heart is touched with 
old feeling as he looks again upon 


THE NAMELESS MOUNTAIN. 


Unvisited by roving Fancy’s foot, 
Unbranded by the dullness far beneath, 
Unplacarded to peering questioners, 
Unnoticed in its loftier disdain, 

Unnamed by Ignorance that knows it not, 
Untamed among submissive herds of hills, 


It crowns itself in better consciousness 
Than we can give it, and it bares its head 
To secret christenings; is nobly free 

To be itself to every worthy soul. 
Content beclouded by unworthiness, 

As oft revealed as sympathy can guess. 


So, as the Silvia dropped the great 
island ramparts, and left the mountains 
and lakes, the forests and streams, 
the cod and caribou, and the kindly 
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friends, below the water line, we were 
again “On the about,” as the English 
say. 

We learn from the sea urchin that sea- 
illness is all imaginary. Given moving 
scenery and a stationary ship, the results 
would be the same. This experiment in 
natural science might be tried, but there 
is no doubt about the vice versa of it. 
The increasing unsteadiness of the 
staunch little boat not only boded ill for 
us, but presently asserted a claim upon 
even the stoutest advocate of the noth- 
ingness of mortal mind. The passenger 
who had puffed at the notion that reality 
attends upon certain marine affections 
began to have an impression that he was 
far from well and even threatened with 
immortality. 

With the wretched experience of that 
day arose a new danger: The large lady 
in the southwest corner of the saloon 
suddenly veered to windward, fetched 
a compass, tacked, went about, and shot 
through the doorway; while the aston- 
ished Bishop dodged again as the fat 
man essayed a two-step, poised for one 
giddy moment, and then launched him- 
self full at the good man, bringing up 
with a bang in a revolving chair. 

At supper it was no better. We took 
our soup where it hit us, and our cod, 
fried cod, boiled cod, baked cod, cod- 
fish balls and codfish from racks. No 
wonder that the Bishop, a little absent- 
mindedly, sprinkled his peaches with a 
white powder from the wrong dish and 
presently had a claim of salt. He wished 
it might have been Mrs. Eddy, to whom 
it would have made no difference. 

With smoother water and a soberer 
vessel, however, the passengers became 
surer of things and more cheerful, and 
the time sped pleasantly until the last 
night at sea brought us all together in 
the saloon for our farewell meeting. It 
was agreed that every man present must 
either sing a song, tell a story, turn a 
somersault, or pay a quarter. All went 
merry as a trout reel until the Bishop’s 
turn came. When he arose and began 
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there was evidently a tense strain upon 
the credulity of the audience. He said 
he had just received a wireless from 
Pullforit, who had at last finished the 
count and become able to announce the 
catch. It read as follows: “ Not put- 
tin’ down the small wans that wud be 
thought big wans at home, an’ barrin’ 
the big wans that got away, an’ lavin’ 
out the others who didn’t come, they 
caught all they landed and landed all 
they caught, putting down all they ate 
and ating all they put down—which is 
more than most, and no less. The High 
Liner caught three throut to wanst 
wanst, and two throut to wanst twict, 
and fifteen throut foive times, on foive 
thrips wid three or four flies—makin’ 
sivinty-foive throut in all.” 
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It was felt that it devolved upon the 
Silver Doctor to relieve the situation 
and he proceeded to do so with an origi- 
nal poem, as follows: 

“Believe or not believe? That is the question. 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous Bishops, 

Or to take arms against a string of fables, 

And, by opposing, end them? To laugh—to 
weep: 

No more. And by a nod to say we end 

The hoaxes and the most adsurdest jokes 

That flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished.’’ 


This sentiment the company unani- 
mously endorsed with a nod; and then, 
with the melody of Auld Lang Syne in 
their ears, dispersed—soon after to sepa- 
rate, like bubbles, upon the diverging 
streams of time. 


BATHING. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


_ 66 ATHING MACHINE, sir? ’Ere 
you har, sir!” What visitor to 
an English seaside resort has 

not heard that familiar cry as he walks 

along the sands? Why “machines,” I 

doubt if any one can tell. They might 

have been thus termed in pre-historic 
ages, but they can scarcely go as that 
now. 

It has often been averred that our 
British friends take their pleasures sadly, 
and certainly to see them crowd them- 
selves into these little huts on wheels, in 
order to enjoy a dip in the briny, makes 
one think there must be some truth in 
the gibe. Max O’Rell asserts that John 
Bull is a hypocrite; that his modesty is 
but as a cloak to conceal his vices. Give 
the Devil his due. Friend John is modest, 
undoubtedly—modest to an almost laugh- 
able extent in many things. Take his 
bathing machine, for instance, and the 
arrangement he has instituted in order 
that he may take his dip in private—Can 
anything be more ludicrous? 

Watch Mr. John Bull and Master Bull 


and Miss Bull come down in the early 
morning to take their sea bath. Mrs. Bull 
has been left behind at the “ lodgings.” 
She will see to it that breakfast is ready 
for her lord and offsprings when they 
return in an hour’s time, rosy-faced and 
hungry. Mr. Bull and Master Bull escort 
Miss Bull ’way up the beach as near as 
they dare go to where a huge sign 
announces : 


LADIES’ BATHING BEACH. 


Then, having seen her well started, 
they hasten back to the other extreme of 
the beach, where another sign assures 
them they have reached the 


GENTLEMEN’S BATHING BEACH. 


Usually John Bull and son carry their 
own towels and swimming tights; but, 
should they have forgotten them, the 
man in charge of the bathing machines 
will furnish these useful articles for the 
small sum of “ tuppence.”” If Mr. Bull is 
cramped, he and his son will enter the 
same little house on wheels and there 
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disrobe, but should he be disposed to be 
extravagant, he will engage a separate 
machine for each. 

The man gives him a key, and he 
enters and locks himself in. 

Presently you will observe a broken- 
down horse or mule being hooked up to 
the front of the machine and the attend- 
ant will shout out: “ Going, sir!” There 
is a jolt and a jar and John Bull is being 
hauled out into the breaking waves. When 
the waves lap around the topmost step 
of the little hut, it is brought to a stop, 
the horse unhooked, and John Bull left to 
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deep water, where he strikes out with a 
vim—for John really enjoys his swim 
very much. It is only the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining it that worry him. 

In a quarter of an hour or so you will 
see him come floundering back, very red 
in the face and pink all over, like a young 
lobster, and blowing like a hippopotamus. 
He looks anxiously around for his pre- 
cious machine, with its number painted 
on the door. Then, having assured him- 
self that it is the right one, he hustles 
quickly in and slams the door. He is safe 

¢ again from prying eyes. 
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“his fate. This, apparently, is just what 
he wishes ; for very soon you will see the 
door carefully opened a few inches and 
John Bull’s fat, rosy face looks out en- 
quiringly. “Are there many people 
about? ” he seems to say. 

If, by chance, there should be a few 
bathers around about his own particular 
little hut, the door is instantly shut with a 
bang and John Bull retires for a season to 
wait for a more favorable opportunity. 
But if the coast is all clear, he hurriedly 
steps out, locks the door behind him, and 
in another moment is wading out for 


In ten minutes you will hear a commo- 
tion going on inside that little box. It is 
John. He is dressed and wishes to be 
dragged up on the beach again. He is 
trying to attract the attention of the at- 
tendants. He will keep that racket up 
until he hears the horse being hooked up 
to the back of his machine, for he is in 
a great hurry to get out again now. His 
bath is over, and, moreover, he is hungry. 

“Going, sir!” shouts the man, and 
John hangs tight. There is a jolting 
and a scrunching of the wheels on the 
shingle, a short journey, and then he is 
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safe and sound on the dry sands again. 
He pays his sixpence or shilling and 
hustles off to find his daughter, who has 
been through just the same experience 
at the other end of the beach, and then 
together they head for home—and 
breakfast. 
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At some English resorts I have seen 
John bathing with his wife and daughter 
—at Southport he does it sometimes—but 
he looks very guilty, as if he knew he 
were doing something wrong, and I 
really believe he is glad when it is over— 
for “ it isn’t the thing, you know.” 


THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF MEXICO. 


By IRA J. BUSH, M. D. 


{With Photographs by the Author.] 


FTEN in our search for the inter- 
esting, we wander far afield, and 
in so doing overlook things lying 

almost at our very doors. Every year 
thousands of Americans cross the ocean, 
seeking countries and objects of interest 


—ignorant of the fact that our Latin-’ 


American neighbor to the south of the 
Rio Grande is a veritable gold mine of 
interest to both the archeologist and the 
ethnologist. 

Mexico contains ruins fully as ancient 
as those of Egypt, and even when the 
Spaniards landed on her shores, hun- 
dreds of years ago, her past civilization 
was so old that History had lost sight of 
it, and as they gazed, awe stricken, upon 
the evidences of a long-forgotten civiliza- 
tion, they asked the same question that 
we ask today, and never comes an 
answer. Meagre though they were, the 
ancient traditions of that pagan age were 
their only sources of information. 

Take, for example, the ruins of Mitla. 
The description given of them by the his- 
torians of the time of Cortez would be an 
exact description of them as they stand 
today—the wonder and admiration of an 
enlightened age. These and many other 
ruins speak eloquently of a civilization 
long past and forgotten ere the proud 
Castilian set foot on Mexican soil. 

Frank Carpenter, writing from Equa- 
torial Africa, tells of some wonderful 
people he has met and his writings have 
been read with great interest. Yet few 


people realize that, almost within a day’s 
railway journey from the American bor- 
der, there are to be found a people more 
primitive and more interesting than any 
described by Mr. Carpenter. 

When the Spaniards arrived in 
Mexico, they found the country peopled 
by different tribes of Indians, just as was 
our own country when the white man 
first landed on its shores. The dominant 
and ruling tribe was the Aztecs, who 
were for that age highly civilized. They 
governed the country, though their 
authority was continually disputed by 
other smaller and inferior tribes; so that 
they were almost continually engaged in 
internal warfare. 

Mexico is a very mountainous coun- 
try; hence many sections are separated 
from each other by high ranges and deep 
cafions, and, being thus remote, one can 
clearly see how easy it was for their in- 
habitants to defy the ruling power and 
live for centuries, governing themselves 
as they saw fit. 

There is one tribe, called the Tara- 
maures, that lives in the Sierra Madre of 
Southwest Chihuahua in the same 
primitive conditions that obtained when 
first discovered by the Spaniards. Noth- 
ing is known of their origin. They have 
no written language, and even their 
spoken dialect is poor in words. Some 


of them claim to have been descended 
from the ancient Cliff Dwellers, the ruins 
of whose houses are to be found all over 
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that region. Be that as it may, they are _ tions, and if they are short on caves they 
there living in as primitive a state as a simply build a rock wall beneath an over- 
people well can be. hanging rock or else erect a small cabin 

The country wherein they live is very by piling rocks on top of each other, 

















A Taramaure Indian, on |His} Way {to. Market with a Load of Apples. They frequently 
travel a Hundred Miles, on Foot, to reach a Market for their Fruit. 





rough and in the bottoms of the narrow, without mortar, and then cover the top 
deep cafions or barrancas, along the foot- with poles and earth. A cowhide on 
walls of the cliffs, they find an abundance which to sleep and an olla or jar of earth- 
of caves in which to make their habita- enware in which food is cooked, com- 
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plete the furnishing of the house and. it 
belongs to its owner just so long as he 
sees fit to occupy it. 

Their: clothing generally consists of a 
blanket fastened about the loins by means 
of a leathern belt, though some of the 
men occasionally wear a manta shirt. 
Neither foot nor head coverings are worn 
by either sex. The women wear a short 
skirt and wrap a blanket about their 
shoulders, and the children generally go 
clad as Nature made them. The altitude 
where they live being from 6,000 to 9,000 
ft., the climate is by no means mild, and 
one would think they would feel the cold ; 
but they do not mind it in the least. I 
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its Gobernador, and every Sabbath morn- 
ing they gather at the Council House, 
where he lectures them and ‘tries those 
accused of misdemeanors, -and, if found 
guilty, they are publicly whipped. 

The Government has set aside a cer- 
tain tract of land, which belongs to each 
village and is used as community prop- 
erty. In religion they nominally are 
Roman Catholics, though they yet pre- 
serve certain Pagan rites. At one village 
I found a very old church and convent, 
erected by the Spanish priests, but at 
present it is visited only at rare intervals 
by a priest. 

As ‘stated before, théy have a dialect 
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once asked one if he ever became cold. 
He replied by asking if my face ever got 
cold and when I replied in the negative, 
he said: “Me all face.” 

Their food is likewise very simple, 
consisting mostly of pinole (made from 
corn or wheat roasted and then ground 
into a coarse meal); when eaten it is 
mixed with water. It seems to be quite 
nutritious and when served with milk, in- 
stead of water, it really makes a very 
palatable dish—somewhat on the order of 
our breakfast foods. Rarely they eat a 
little goat’s flesh, but chickens, milk and 
eggs they never touch. Each village has 


of their own, though a few of them speak 
the Spanish tongue. They possess only a 
few bows and arrows for arms and are 
very timid and distrustful of strangers; 
so that, when I approached a village, I 
invariably found it deserted—the in- 
habitants having flown to the rocks, when 
they saw my approach, ere I arrived. 
Finally I went into camp in one of 
their villages and in three days was able 
to get a few snap-shots by means of 
much perseverance. The children, when 
overtaken or suddenly surprised, crouch 
behind trees and rocks like a rabbit. 
Physically speaking, they are well- 
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nigh perfect—being straight, muscular 
and lithe as an animal. I have never yet 
seen a fat one or a dwarf. The hair is 
very thick, and, like that of most Indians, 
is worn rather long. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that they do not wear any 
head covering. Before visiting their vil- 
lages, I had heard of their wonderful 
speed and endurance and I found that the 
reports were not exaggerated, though it 
seems well-nigh impossible. 

On one occasion an American mining 
man wagered an Englishman $100 that a 
certain young Indian would travel a dis- 
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heavy crate of apples or oranges to some 
distant town or mining camp to market 
them. The one shown in the illustration 
was over 50 miles from his native village 
and his crate contained at least 3 bush- 
els of apples. Their favorite sport is 
foot-racing. They run around a circle, 
like a race track, and he who endures 
longest wins. On occasions of this kind 
the whole village turns out and much 
betting is engaged in. A dozen or 
twenty will start out together—being 
refreshed with food and drink from 
time to time by the younger squaws, 











Taramaure BoyZin Native 
Costume. 


Old Bells in Church Yard 
at Temosachic.* 


TaramaureSIndian. 





tance of 100 miles and return within 48 
hours; and the Indian made good, with 
over an hour to spare. 

The Mexicans tell of many such feats 
accomplished by Indian couriers in the 
days when no railroads existed in 
Mexico, though they tell of other tribes 
equally as fleet of foot. In fact, the early 
Spanish historians declare that the Aztec 
emperor, Montezuma, had fresh sea fish 
served on his table each morning— 
brought in from the Gulf by relays of 
Indian runners. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to meet them on the trail, carrying a 


who run alongside and feed them from 
a small olla. I reached one village the 
day after such a race had been run and 
was told that the winner ran for 26 
hours without stopping! Several fami- 
lies had lost all they possessed as a 
result of the betting. 

Very rarely they inter-marry with the 
Mexicans, but as a rule they prefer to 
live to themselves ; and this fact accounts 
for them being found today as they were 
centuries ago. 





* These bells are made of copper and silver from an 
ancient mine nearby, and were estimated by a mining 
engineer to contain over $2,000’s worth of metal. 
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The only animals they possess are 
goats and a very few cows. Horses or 
mules are unknown among them, despite 
the fact that they are very cheap and 
need no feed beyond the grass that 
grows abundantly all about them. Their 
dead are buried in caves, where the 
pure, dry air speedily mummifies their 
bodies, and they will not allow the bodies 
to be disturbed by strangers. 

The Mexican Government allows them 
to govern themselves in local affairs, and, 
as they have nothing to tax, they are 
left practically alone. The country 
where they live is highly mineralized ; 
yet they are not miners and care nothing 
for the precious metals. They recognize 
only silver currency and will not have 
paper money at any price. The blankets 
they use are woven by hand from sheep’s 
wool and dyed with native herbs. Weeks 
of labor are required to make one and 
they rarely are willing to part with it. 

I am told that they often live to a 
great age and I saw one man said to be 
108 years old and he surely looked it. 

In one village I was very much sur- 
prised to meet an American woman who 
lived there all alone. She was quite in- 
telligent and spoke and read Spanish as 
well as a native Mexican. She and her 
husband owned a mine nearby, and, he 
having died, she remained there and 
seemed very contented with her sur- 
roundings. 

Late one afternoon, just as I was be- 
ginning to look for a good camping 
place, I passed a lone hut near a small 
stream, where an old man and boy were 
busy spearing fish. The old man hailed 
me and in Spanish told me that he had a 
son suffering from a fractured arm and 
asked if I would stop and see him. I 
decided to stop for the night and was 
surprised to learn that he knew so much 
of the history of Mexico. He seemed to 
hate the Spaniards, just as all natives of 
Mexico do, and no doubt they have good 
reason. I unrolled my camp bedding in 
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a small shed room, and when I was 
about to retire he picked up my rifle and 
revolver, to bring them into my room, 
whereupon I told him I did not care for 
them. This seemed to please him very 
much and he said: “Ail right! I will 
see that no harm comes to you.” 

Should the white man’s civilization 
ever invade their quiet communities, they 
will be a doomed race—just as has so 
often happened before with primitive 
peoples. 

I was told of a ruined city, some three 
days’ journey further south, and it was 
my intention to visit it; but my guide 
deserted the first day out and I was 
reluctantly compelled to return. 

[ spent nine weeks in making the trip 
and my luggage was carried by two 
small Spanish pack mules. When night 
came, I hobbled the animals and turned 
them loose; then erected my small tent 
and went into camp as comfortabl@as if 
I were in a house. My Mexican servant 
or mozo was a good packer and camp 
cook and not a single accident occurred 
to mar the pleasures of the trip. I am 
indebted to General Don Luis Terrazas, 
the then Governor of the State of Chi- 
huahua (and a grand old man he is too), 
for letters of introduction which I found 
very valuable: for, be it known, not every 
American you meet in Mexico is just 
what he should be, and many there are 
who crossed the Rio Grande to avoid a 
closer acquaintance with the Sheriff. 

Often I would camp a few days at 
some favorable spot, to refresh my ani- 
mals and to kill some fresh meat. 

Finally—far across the beautiful Casas 
Grandes Valley—I saw a dark smoke 
ascending, and then I realized that this 
was my last day out and that on the 
morrow I would be trailing along be- 
hind the smoke to the White Man’s life 
of toil and turmoil, of needless worries 
and perplexities. But the pictures of 


those beautiful mountains, valleys and 
streams still linger with me and I hope 
some day to repeat the trip. 





























IN THE REELFOOT DISTRICT. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


IN THREE PARTS.—Part III. 


In which the Narrator suffers from Incipient Jealousy; is given an Insight 
into the Cheapness of Human Life; tries to out-paddle a Trio of Canada 
Honkers; catches a Monster Catfish; makes a Night Trip through Spook 
Land; and, with his Companions, narrowly evades an Impending Tragedy. 


UR boarding place not 
only abounded in 
good things to eat 
and drink, downy 
beds of ease and com- 
fort and everything 
cheerful and happy, 
but it also possessed a 
very subtile attribute 
in the form of two 
very charming young 
ladies—nieces of mine 
host, who had come 
from the North to 
spend the winter with 
their uncle and 
auntie. They were 
cousins and very near 
the same age, but not 
at all alike. Polly 
was tall, slender and 
dark, while Molly was plump and fair. 
Both were skilled musicians and both 
were as full of pranks and jokes as they 
could hold. 

All of our party were quiet, sedate fel- 
lows who had long passed the romantic 
mile-post, yet it is astonishing what a 
rejuvenating effect.a couple of lively, in- 
nocent, fun-loving girls can give to such 
a party. I am not going to tell tales on 
myself or on my pals. Indeed, there 
aren’t any to tell, except that we vied 
with each other to see who could win 
the most smiles, or who by wit or wile 
could hold near himself one of the 
charmers the longest. 

There was a “store” in the burg, 











where they sold candy, etc. It was not 
an unusual sight to see one of my com- 
panions quietly slipping out in that direc- 
tion at the dusk of eve, when he thought 
no one was looking—to return with a 
mysterious package under his coat; and 
many a sly jab in the ribs did I receive 
from the other of my confederates as he 
whispered to me the joke on the third 
one. 

Perhaps it was the fact that none of 
us were immune, that kept us from 
openly discussing the subject. In any 
event, we were having what we consid- 
ered in our quiet way a merry time, that 
added very greatly to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 

Some of the local gallants were also 
in the field for the consideration of bright 
eyes, and they had us “ skinned a mile” 
in the way of years, looks and muscular 
development, but that was more than 
made up for by the fact that we belonged 
in the same house and had access to the 
parlor, while they had to be out doing, 
their day’s work. 

Our landlord frequently tried to give 
us a hint that we were rapidly gaining 
the ill-will of our neighbors, but whoever 
heard of an enthusiastic sportsman who 
was willing to look at the dark side of 
anything? 

It is true that rifle bullets have a 
drooping effect on ardent spirits, and T. 
F. felt a little serious when his thoughts 
wandered in that direction. The warn- 
ing left on Lew’s boat seat gave us an 
uneasy feeling, after puzzling it out and 
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discovering it was written backward, but 
we were willing to risk a great deal for 
a continuation of the sport we were 
having. Personally, I had a horror for 
remaining on the lake after dark, because 
of the hobgoblins I had heard guying me 
on a former occasion. Furthermore, we 
all had many and warm invitations to 
“ come in early ” and enjoy the pleasures 
of the house—a thing that we were not 
loath to do. 

One bright morning, T. F. having 
rather many things to carry to his boat 
(some 300 yards distant), Molly volun- 
teered to assist him by going along and 
carrying his gun for him. Lew, not to 
be outdone, immediately hunted up 
Polly and took her away from her 
“dishes ” to aid him in a like perform- 
ance. This left me nothing but to carry 
my own traps alone, as best I might, and 
I felt much hurt at such an arrangement, 
nor did it add anything to my enjoyment 
to see the four of them tripping along 
ahead in careless and happy abandon. I 
fell in behind, together with two or three 
of the local boys, who seemed little more 
pleased with the situation than I was. I 
could not help listening to some of their 
grumblings and their mutterings were 
not at all complimentary to the masculine 
portion of the party ahead of us, and at 
the time I was heartily in accord with 
them. As we trudged along, my ac- 
quaintance of the hypnotic eyes turned 
to me and said: 

“How long do you’uns callate to stay 
here? ”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know. Till we get tired 
of it, I guess.” 

“ Couldn’t you find better huntin’ sum- 
mers else?” 

“This strikes me as being a bully 
place,” I replied. “ You have here one 
of the finest hunting grounds I’ve ever 
been on and we are having a royal good 
time.” 

“Well,” my tall questioner suggested, 
“T’d be kind of keerful, ef I was 
you’uns. Some of the boys says they 
seed the ole man thar (pointing at Lew) 
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cutting up a trot line, an’ I reckon that 
thar tall feller ain’t very partic’lar "bout 
whose ducks he picks up.” 

Now, two more honorable and con- 
scientious fellows never lived than my 
two chums. I naturally resented such 
accusations against them and I straight- 
way enlightened my big-eyed friend on 
the subject., I was in the midst of a 
heated harangue, and we were near the 
landing, when I noticed a woman run- 
ning towards us along the shore of the 
lake—waving and calling out to us. 
When she was near enough to be heard 
she said: ‘“‘ Please come down to my 
house. I fear my husband is dying.” 

She was a tall, fine looking woman, 
with rosy cheeks and a mass of light 
colored hair that was now streaming out 
in all directions and she seemed greatly 
perturbed and excited. We tried to ques- 
tion her, but she was too agitated to 
answer coherently. She turned back and 
hurried away—admonishing us “ for 
God sake to hurry ”; so we dropped our 
things and trotted along with her. 

Down the shore a half-mile was a board 
cabin, built, like nearly all the houses 
around the lake, on a raft of logs, so that 
it would not be inundated when high 
water came. The logs float when the 
water rises and carry the house up with 
them—keeping the inmates high and dry. 
All they have to do is to tie their house 
to a tree, tie their boat to the house, and 
there you are. 

I had often noted this particular house, 
from the fact that the last freshet had 
left it in a bad position; evidently the 
occupants had been careless and let their 
domicile drift around and when the 
water had receded it was stranded on an 
irregular portion of earth where the 
shore line slanted sharply, so that one 
end of the house now stood about 4 feet 
higher than the other. I had also noticed 
the large cracks between the boarding of 
the side walls, which were so big that [ 
could see a man walking on the far side 
through both walls of the house. 

The lady led the way to this cabin, 
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where we found the man of the house 
stretched across a bed in one corner, in 
a semi-conscious condition, moaning and 
babbling ; he had his clothes and boots on 
and lay face downward, crosswise of the 
bed. He was unable to tell us what was 
the matter with him and the lady was too 
hysterical to answer questions, except to 
say that he was hurt. T. F. (who prided 
himself on his medical abilities) pro- 
ceeded to make an examination. He felt 
of the man’s feet and legs, his arms and 
head, while the rest of us stood around 
helplessly looking on. There did not 
seem to be any bones broken or any 
other visible reason for the man’s illness, 
except that his face was blue under its 
coat of tan, and when T. F. turned him 
over a bloody froth came out on his lips. 

“Take hold here, Dick, and help me 
get his clothes off,’ T. F. commanded, 
and together we succeeded in getting his 
coat off. Then the cause of his illness 
became apparent. He had on only a thin 
cotton shirt under his coat and on his 
back this was peppered full of shot holes 
that were oozing a little blood, and the 
cloth was driven into the body at every 
hole, where it stuck like a porous plaster. 
There must have been 100 or more of 
these holes. We looked at each other in 
consternation. “ This looks to me like 
an attempt at murder,” said T. F. “ He 
never could have shot himself in that 
place. What ought we to do?” 

Then the quiet, level-headed Lew took 
the platform and began to issue orders to 
the the rest of us for hot water, band- 
ages, whiskey, carbolic acid, etc. I ran 
back for our medicine kit and to send 
some one for a doctor. 

I will not harrow your feelings by a 
further description of this incident, 
except to state that the man died and was 
buried in the woods by the neighbors. 

It developed that the man and woman 
had had a quarrel, in which the man had 
threatened to leave her and started to put 
his threat into execution, when the 
woman, unable to stop him with her 
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tongue, took the shotgun and did it very 
effectively. 

Nothing was ever done about the crime 
—if crime it was. The woman went on 
living there the same as before and the 
subject was seldom mentioned by the 
natives. It was, however, a practical ex- 
ample of the cheapness of life in that lo- 
cality and had a depressing effect on our 
trio. I can testify for one of them, at 
least, who began to experience “ cold 
feet’ about that time and to wonder if 
the same conditions would prevail if one 
of our party were to get bowled over by 
a shot in the back. The situation was 
not pleasant. Indeed, it was quite the re- 
verse; but still the sun shone, the ducks 
flew and the fish bit. Who could stay 
gloomy long under such conditions? 

Our sport for that day was much inter- 
fered with by the above incident. It was 
afternoon before we were ready to go 
out at all, and when we did go it was 
with very low spirits. 

I paddled out in the direction of Wil- 
low Island, where I found four men fish- 
ing with a trammel net. This is a very 
coarse-meshed net in the centre, with a 
light small-meshed net on either side. 
The idea is to scare the fish and make 
them run against the net, which is 
stretched out with sinkers on one side 
and floats on the other, so that it hangs 
upright in the water. The fish’ run their 
noses against the light net and their 
momentum carries them on through one 
of the large meshes in the centre net, 
where they take the slack of the outside 
net with them and are in a little bag 
where they cannot turn round, and they 
are so constructed that they cannot swim 
backward. When I arrived, these men 
had their net strung out (and it was a 
large one) and were paddling up and 
down alongside it a few yards away, 
splashing the water and thumping their 
boats. 

I waited to see what they got and was 
well rewarded for my curiosity. They 
evidently had encountered a school of 
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gar, for they had hundreds of these and 
nothing else when they took in their nets 
—some being great big fellows that 
played havoc with the net, tearing holes 
in it and producing much bad language 
among the fishermen. What seemed 
strange and interesting to me was, that 
very few of the fish had gone through 
the trammel into a pocket ; they were too 
long for that, I guess. Most of them 
simply had hold of a strand or two of the 
outside net with their teeth and held on, 
not having sense enough to let go and 
be free. Their long, slim, pointed jaws 
were studded with long needle teeth that 
lapped past each other like a couple of 
combs pushed in together, so that there 
was no chance for the line to slip out of 
their mouths, and gars evidently believe 
in keeping their mouths shut when there 
are people around. 

There was one monster that splashed 

nd floundered around when brought to 
he surface, threatening destruction to 
the net—almost powerful enough to run 
away with the entire works. I suggested 
that they raise the net gently, until they 
got the big fellow to the top of the water, 
and then let me take a shot at him, which 
they did, and I “ potted ” the biggest alli- 
gator gar I ever saw. 

After leaving the fishermen, I paddled 
around among the stubs, using my stump 
blind in approaching game, and found it 
worked to perfection, provided I was 
careful and patient. I picked up now 
and again a blue-bill or canvasback as I 
moved along. A nice, fresh breeze had 
sprung up; the sun shone bright and 
warm and I was enjoying myself very 
much, when I noticed three monster 
Canada geese sitting ahead of me. My 
heart began to go a little faster, as I 
turned my boat in their direction and 
started in to “sneak” them. The wind 
wafted me along about as fast as I cared 
to go and I was coming up on them 
finely, when one old gander got his eye 
on my outfit and became suspicious. He 
communicated his suspicions to his com- 
panions and they all began to swim away. 
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I kept very quiet and exerted my most 
subtile strategy to get near enough for a 
shot. I never realized before how fast a 
goose can swim when he gets down to 
business, and I suppose the wind helped 
them, the same as it did me. I was per- 
haps a 100 yards from them, when they 
got under good headway, and I just sat 
still behind my stump blind, peeping out 
through my little peep-hole at them, 
steering my boat with my paddle and let- 
ting the wind sail me along. At first I 
gained on them; then they put on more 
steam, and it was just about an even race 
for a while, until I saw that I would 
never catch them at that speed; so I 
began to use my paddle for propelling 
purposes, in a quiet way, always keeping 
out of sight, and again I gained on them. 

As we raced along, the geese began to 
swing out sidewise in the arc of a great 
circle, and I of course followed them— 
for my blind was no cover at all, except 
when my boat was pointed straight at 
them. As they swung around, it brought 
the wind more on the side and I had to 
paddle harder to keep up. By the time 
we had been doing this for a half-hour 
we were going nearly against the wind 
and I was about “ winded,” while our 
relative positions remained about the 
same; so I gave up the race and stretched 
myself out to rest my aching arms and 
back, while the geese went on. If I had 
had a steam engine on board, I think I 
might have caught up with them, but the 
horse-power I had was inadequate. 

I lost the race but I had a good lot of 
exercise and got a long ways from home. 
After resting myself, I began looking 
around for another adventure and found 
it very promptly. In an opening between 
some clumps of timber sat several hun- 
dred mallards, near enough so that they 
already began to show signs of alarm. I 
promptly turned my boat in that direc- 
tion and began to approach them. The 
ducks were very uneasy at my presence 
and acted as if they were going to fly at 
any moment. They waited just a little 
too long, however, for their own good, 
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yet not quite long enough to suit me. 
When they rose, I was ready for them 
and gave them both barrels before they 
were far off the water. Eight big fel- 
lows fell back into the water, in response 
to my fire, and my excitement ran high. 
Not a single one of my birds was killed 
dead. All of them were flopping about 
in a wild scramble to get away and I 
hastily drove my boat in that direction ; 


the tops of their heads showing above 
water—and they are a very difficult. 
target to hit. One old greenhead was. 
unable to swim, but sat up where he fell 
and squawked; all the rest started out in 
as many different directions and it looked 
as if I would have to hurry if I got all 
of them. 

I took up my paddle again and drove 
with all speed up past the stationary bird, 








“I never realized before how fast a goose can swim, when he once gets down to business."’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





then put down my paddle, picked up my 
empty gun, re-loaded, and began to shoot 
cripples. All of them were pretty far 
away—too far, I soon discovéred, for my 
shots to be effective. 

Mallards, when wounded, have a fac- 
ulty of submerging themselves almost— 
stretching out flat on the water, with 
only a few feathers on their backs and 


which I gathered up in passing and 
chucked in behind me, not taking the 
time to finish him just then—time was 
too valuable—and raced after the nearest 
cripple. When near enough so that I 
thought I might score, I picked up my 
gun and cracked away at him, and he 
dove. As my gun roared out, I heard a 
scrambling behind me and looked around, 
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just in time to see my green-head going 
over the side of the boat into the water. 
I reached out and made a grab for him, 
getting a few tail feathers and shipping 
two or three pails of water, but the duck 
went under and I never saw him again. 
I fooled around there so long that every 
blame cripple got away and I never got 
a single one of them. I will draw the 
veil over my feelings, my language and 
my actions for the next few minutes; I 
guess you can imgaine what they were. 
I have never been very proud of the way 
I acted and talked to the atmosphere for 
a while, so I’ll skip it, being duly grate- 
ful that no witnesses were near at the 
time. 

I was so provoked and insulted, so out 
of harmony with that kind of sport, that 
I determined to give it up and wait for a 
luckier day. Then, thinking that some 
of the big flock might come back that 
way, to see what had become of their 
companions, I paddled in among some 
stumps and waited. 

Soon a pair of mallards came along 
and almost gave me a shot, but, seeing no 
birds there, they went on. I had a half- 
dozen wood decoys in my boat that I 
thought might help, so I set them out in 
an open place, but the water was pretty 
deep and the anchors did not all reach 
bottom ; two or three of my decoys began 
to drift away. I thought they would 
likely catch on to something soon and 
stop, so I let them go. Presently I 
noticed that one of my wooden decoys 
had come to life and began swimming 
around and diving in the strangest man- 
ner. I rubbed my eyes and pinched my- 
self, then looked again. Yes, there it 
was, swimming up against the wind 
toward me, bobbing and splashing along 
and occasionally taking a header under 
water, then corning up somewhere else 
and starting off in a new direction. 

Of course, I knew the whole blame 
lake was haunted, and I was prepared to 
expect almost anything, but this was too 
much. If I had been on terra firma I 
think I would have given a yell, and run 
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away. Now, that was impossible, I had to 
stand my ground (or water rather) and 
face the danger. For one wild moment I 
thought of climbing a tree and letting my 
boat go, but I was miles from any land 
and might find difficulty in reaching it, 
so I gave up that idea. I mechanically 
wondered if I might kill a witch by shoot- 
ing my decoy. Then I wondered if it 
were good policy to shoot witches and 
ghosts at all. Maybe it would be better 
to let them have the whole blame flock to 
play with, if they liked them, and I’d dig 
out of there, before they took a notion to 
play with me; then again I wondered if 
ghosts were really dangerous things. Of 
course I had always been afraid of them. 
Everybody is, I guess, but at the moment 
I could not recall that anybody whom I 
knew had ever really been injured by 
them, except in feelings. My feelings 
weren't feeling any too good right then 
and I concluded to risk them a little 
farther for the sake of getting a look at 
the thing that was making my decoy act 
so. So, I took a half-hitch around with 
what courage I had left and started out 
to catch the Devil, if he it was. Of course 
I had my gun handy and both barrels 
loaded—not that I expected it to be of 
much use under the circumstances but it 
was company and helped some to keep 
me from shivering. 

I rather expected that the Devil would 
let go and run when he saw me coming, 
but he didn’t. He ran but he didn’t let 
go and I chased him. When I got my 
hands on my decoy, I could feel him as 
plain as day. He tried to yank me out 
of the boat but I was onto his tricks and 
staid in. When he pulled one way, I 
pulled the other, and soon had him up 
to the surface. Here I shall draw another 
veil. , 

I had seen spoon-bill cats before or I 
might have thought I had the Devil for 
sure. In any event; I had a devil of a 
big catfish by the tail. He had acci- 
dentally flapped his tail up against the 
cord of my decoy anchor, the lead sinker 
had swung over and looped around the 
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line and got a half-hitch on the neck of 
his tail, where it hung fast, until I pulled 
him into the boat. A more foolish catfish 
you never saw, to be ,caught in such a 
silly way. I felt a little silly myself, but 
rather satisfied withal at the way things 
had turned out. Looking at it from this 
distance, I regret that I did not give the 
fish his freedom, as a reward for not 
being a witch, but I didn’t. I took him 
to the house and sold him to Mr. Burdick 
at the fish dock for 15 cts. He weighed 
15 lbs. after being dressed. 


ok 3K * %* 


The next day was Sunday. and a rest 
day for us. Some naughty boys hunt on 
Sunday but ours were not of that par- 
ticular brand. We felt that we had 
earned a rest; besides, the lure of the 
house was drawing us. 

There was an antiquated school-house 
in the burg. It was not in use at the time 
and a wandering minister had given out 
word that he would hold services there 
that morning. Our party had given the 
matter little if any thought, but when the 
young ladies bounced in and inquired 
which of us was going to take them to 
church, they received three very prompt 
proposals of enlistment in. the good 
cause. 

The school-house was old and ratty. 
There was a big fireplace at one side and 
several long movable benches, without 
backs, set around it. The rostrum was 
placed at the far end, and when we were 
seated on the benches our left side was 
toward the preacher and our faces 
towards the fireplace. I wondered at this 
at first, but later discovered that we were 
so arranged that we might spit in the 
fireplace. 

I do not like to speak lightly of sacred 
things. I do not doubt that there were 
serious and devout worshipers there, but 
they acted and looked funny to my un- 
initiated eyes. Their ways were different 
from those I had been accustomed to. 

It was a warm, bright day, and the 
double doors stood wide. The building 
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sat up high and was open underneath, 
where a company of hogs had established 
headquarters and they were far- from 
quiet. They would raise up their voices 
in protest at the very moment when they 
should have been the most quiet. One 
small sandy fellow, with little bright eyes 
and a curly tail, was curious to see what 
was going on inside; so he came in, 
walked around, grunting socially and 
evincing much interest in the proceed- 
ings. The Deacon got up and drove him 
out two or three times, but after that he 
let the little fellow alone—probably 
thinking the pig had as much right to 
worship as any one else. 

It is pretty hard work to sit upright on 
a hard bench for three hours, and I soon 
followed the example of the congregation 
by leaning forward, resting my elbows on 
my knees and my face in my hands. 

Everybody there chews tobacco, ladies 
and all; only the women do it in a lady- 
like way—expectorating more gracefully 
and with greater accuracy. They use 
theirs with a little paddle or swab, which 
they dip into a box of fine powdery stuff 
and hold in the side of their mouths, 
while the men bite theirs off from a twist 
or plug. 

The minister was a boy of 18 or 20 
years, very illiterate and sadly lacking in 
vocabulary. Still, what he lacked in lan- 
guage and eloquence he made up for in 
force, diligence and patience (tediousness 
would be a good word, had it not been in 
church). He used some phrases that 
made the pig grin and chuckle, and had a 
trick of adding the word “Ah” to many 
of his sentences that gave them a 
ludicrous termination. But he had that 
delightfully soft Southern drawl that 
made up for a multitude of defects; be- 
sides, he did the best he could. 

When we were finally let go, and 
passed out into the bright sunshine and 
great trees, with the lake shimmering 
and sparkling in the distance, I could not 
help thinking how infinitely. more pleas- 
ant and desirable—aye, and profitable too 
—it would be to worship God in the sun- 
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shine, out under His own big trees with 
the birds and squirrels, than in that dingy 
old shack with the hogs. 

The congregation seemed to shun us, 
though we made a point of being friendly 
and affable. Nearly all were strangers 
to us, nor did any one seem desirous of 
our acquaintance. A movement on our 
part towards any of the groups of indi- 
viduals, was always anticipated by a 
movement on their part that dispersed the 
groups or caused the individual to turn 
his back and saunter on. It gave me a 
pang to think that we were misunder- 
stood and repudiated. We would have 
gladly met them half-way and more. It 
would have been a pleasure to each and 
all of us to not only treat them with kind- 
ness and consideration but with gratitude 
and generosity, but we could not get near 
enough. 

They made it very plain to us that we 
were interlopers and unwelcome, and un- 
consciously to us, there grew within us a 
feeling of aggressive retaliation that set 
our jaws and determined us not to be 
driven away by a lot of ignorant nomads 
who had not the good sense to appreciate 
a gentleman. 

We were wrong though—lI can see it 
now. They had the best right there— 
that of Necessity and the Preservation of 
Life, which we are interfering with, 
while we were only in pursuit of relaxa- 
tion and amusement. 

A bountiful dinner of roast canvasback 
and fried bass lent a different aspect to 
the situation, making the unfriendliness 
of our surroundings of small conse- 
quence, and when I suggested to T. F. 
that we get in a boat together and paddle 
over among his thousand islands to recon- 
noitre the mysterious cabin he had seen 
there, he readily assented. 

A more perfect day could not be im- 
agined, and two more care-free Nature- 
intoxicated lovers of sport never sat in a 
boat together. We took one gun along 
as a matter of security or habit, though 
we had no intention of trying to shoot 
anything—all game was immune on that 
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day—and paddled gaily across the lake 
into one of the channels behind Rat 
Island, leading into the 50 square miles 
of timber-bedecked islands between Reel- 
foot and the Mississippi River. 

Close your eyes, brother sportsman, 
and let your imagination run into your 
idea of the Happy Hunting Ground. 
Have you got it? Now, come with us 
through this winding channel of clear 
water, lined on the sides with an almost 
tropical growth of vegetation and arched 
overhead with mammoth gum and syca- 
more trees that make a dark shady lane 
into the great unknown. Here a big fish, 
excited by our advent, rushes ahead— 
stirring the placid bosom of the lake and 
kicking up a lot of roil—to find a hiding 
place in the weed-grown bottom. There 
goes a mallard off the bank, where he 
has been preening himself, straight up 
through the tree-tops. What a pretty 
shot! if we had only been hunting. Over 
there, between clumps of flags, on the 
moss-grown banks, is an otter slide down 
into the cool water; farther along is 
where a deer has lately waded across the 
channel, splashing up the muddy water 
onto the cat-tails on the far side. Jays, 
hawks and owls take wing at our ap- 
proach and flap away into the silence; 
then we burst through a narrow opening 
into an open field of weeds and water 
and—Flop! flop! flop! Whiz! whiz! 
whiz! and, with a roar of wings, up goa 
thousand mallards ahead of us—causing 
one’s heart to come right up into his 
throat and making him wish he were an 
Indian or something, so that he wouldn't 
ever have to go away from.there. 

I wish I might describe this place to 
you, with its islands of solid green, grey 
and red; its bright water that seemed to 
end just ahead in a solid wall of trunks 
and branches, but which, as you came 
up, you saw only bent around and went 
on in some new direction. Every time 
you came to an opening, you would find 
three or four channels leading out of it 
in as many different directions, all about 
alike. You could take your choice of 
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them and find something different every 
time. In one place a giant tree had tipped 
over and effectually blocked the channel, 
for it reached into the woods on the 
other side, while the roots and earth that 
clung to it raised high in the air. There 
were no main deep roots—just a circle of 
long spokes that had lain close to the 
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I had heard something too, and after 
listening a few moments it began again— 
Bump! bump! bump! bump! bump! 
Ump! ump—mp! p!-p-p-p-p-p!—long, 
loud and clear, something like a drum- 
mer on a snare-drum: slow at first, then 
faster and faster into the long double 
roll. I knew at once that it was a par- 
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“When they arose, I was ready for them, and gave them both barrels before they 
were far off the water.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





surface to keep out of the water, and the 
tree must have sat up on a pedestal, like 
a chess man. Had some giant come along 
with a derrick and set it up again, it 
would have been as good as ever. 

All at once T. F. held up his paddle 
and said, “ What’s that?” 


tridge, for I had often heard them in the 
long ago, when I was a boy down on the 
farm. 

I hadn’t heard one for many years and 
never before heard one that sounded so 
good. Maybe it was the memories it 
brought forth—memories of the happy 
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days that were passed, never to return. 
Perhaps it recalled a bright spring morn- 
ing—so many years ago that I do not 
like to enumerate them—when to the 
music of this same drum I planned what 
I would do when I was a man. Any 
how, it brought a lump into my throat 
and I steadfastly kept my face turned 
from my partner, that he might not see 
the moisture gather in my eyes while I 
lay back in my seat, letting my idle pad- 
dle drip its pearls across the boat, as, 
with hands clasped behind my head, I 
contemplated the past and present. 

My pal kept up a running fire of com- 
ments, as he slowly moved us along. 
“What did I tell you, Dick? Didn’t I 
say that this was one of the grandest 
spots on earth? 

“Lordy! what a place to camp and 
hunt,” he went on. “ What a place to 
live in—only it will all be under water 
as soon as the spring freshets come; 16 
feet deep they say the water gets over 
these islands—then what would you do? 
I wish I knew where that cabin is that I 
saw in here. I think it’s off that way 
about a mile. I wonder how the owners 
find it? I wonder what they are doing 
there? I wonder if they really tried to 
shoot me or only to scare me away? I 
tell you, Dick, it isn’t any too safe fool- 
ing around in here; you can’t tell what 
or whose eyes are peering at us out of 
those bushes. The first you know— 
Ping! will come a report and Zip! goes 
a bullet past your head that makes you 
feel homesick right away. Old man Spain 
tells me that nobody ever comes here to 
hunt or fish—says the place is haunted. 
He says there are panthers in here too 
that drop out of a tree right into your 
boat. Last fall there was a young fellow 
from Idlewild who came over here and 
never returned; later they found his 
boots and some of his gnawed bones, 
where he had been eaten up by some- 
thing, but in my estimation a bad man 
is the most dangerous of all animals. I 
don’t think we had best go in much far- 
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ther. It’s getting late and it'll be pitch 
dark before we get home now.” 

As we passed out of a channel into the 
lake, we saw a long lone solitary figure 
patrolling up and down on a point of 
land north of us, with a gun on his arm; 
but whether he was a sentinel or just a 


common hunter, we were unable to tell. 


It was a long pull from the islands to 
our landing—5 miles at least—and the 
light died out of the western sky long 
before we reached our destination. As 
darkness began to envelope us, our sur- 
roundings again took on that lonesome, 
ghastly appearance—that semblance to a 
grave-yard—and an apprehensive feeling 
of dread took possession of us that would 
not be shaken off. The wind sighs and 
moans among the dead things, as if a 
hundred goblins were holding carnival 
near by. Then a loose strip of bark gives 
out a shriek that fairly raises one’s hair 
on end and a particularly white old tree 
trunk ahead, starting out of the darkness, 
seems to be rushing at you—swinging its 
gnarled scraggy old stubs of arms, like 
some ghost of a giant on the war path. 

Had we been hunting for thrills, we 
need not have gone any further. I had 
a fresh thrill at every stroke of the pad- 
dle—the movement of our boat, as we 
urged it along, giving other objects the 
appearance of moving. A 6-foot stump 
in the dim distance would walk past the 
nearby trees. A limb, hidden behind a 
trunk, would suddenly swing out into 
view, just as some homesick old loon, 
holding lonely vigil out on the deeps, 
would give out his startling cry, and for 
a moment you would be ready to swear 
that the tree had swung its branch and 
yelled at you. Always could be heard 
the night calls of the fishermen, as they 
strove by this means to keep off the 
spooks and hold up their courage. It was 
different with us. When one of us 
wanted to say anything, he said it in a 
whisper. It did not seem right or safe to 
talk naturally. 

We dug our paddles in deep but 
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quietly and forged ahead with all the 
speed we could create. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the nose of our boat struck 
a sunken log that not only stopped us in- 
stantly but which started us backward on 
the rebound. T. F. (who sat near the 
bow on a stool) took a header that very 
nearly carried him head-long into the 


lake, over the bows. After that we went | 


more quietly. Once we got hung up on 
the hard point of a stump that stood just 
below the water-line. Our boat slid up 
onto it smoothly, until it got about to the 
centre and then stopped. We were on a 
pivot and we had to be mighty careful 
to keep balanced sidewise or we would 
have gone bottom up in a flash. There 
wasn’t anything to push against; our 
paddles would not reach bottom and the 
little sharp stump was directly under us, 
out of reach. By paddling on one side, 
the boat would swing round and round, 
while we sat there holding our breaths, 
like a man on a tight rope. 

“Hold up there, Dick!” T. F. re- 
marked. “If you make the thing spin 
around much more, you'll bore a hole 
through her bottom on this darn thing, 
and we'll be hung up here for keeps, like 
a bird-house on a pole.” Then we sat 
still and considered. 

“T’ve got it, Pard,” I said. “ You get 
down on your knees in the bow and hold 
on steady; then I'll creep up there too 
and maybe she’ll slide off.” And she did 
—though she came very near taking a 
header to the bottom in doing it. 

By this time we had become so 
“turned around” that we had no idea 
which way home was and for a time 
were much bewildered. We _ probably 
would have been unable to locate our di- 
rection at all, had it not been for those 
fishermen; they were all to the north 
and west of us and from their sounds we 
took a direction that brought us safely 
home. 


* %* * * 


That Sunday evening, at home, was 
one long to be remembered. Our land- 
lord—realizing, as we did not, the 


strained feeling that was rapidly develop- 
ing into something stronger on the part 
of the local hunters against us—had in- 
vited several of them in to a kind: of 
sociable (in which we had music and re- 
freshments), that we might become bet- 
ter acquainted together. We had a very 
pleasant time, but I doubt if the object of 
the gathering was accomplished, because 
the natives simply could not or would not 
see anything in us worth cultivating. 
They sat there like a lot of mutes, while 
we tried our best to be sociable and enter- 
taining. 

If one of us made a remark to one of 
them and laughed, he seemed to think we 
were laughing at him and his face would 
turn red and his eyes take on a savage 
look. Unconcealed suspicion was written 
all over them and entirely without cause 
or reason. We had not the slightest ob- 
jection to their doing all the counterfeit- 
ing and moonshining they chose—though 
we may have felt a natural curiosity to 
see how they did it. .We were not inter- 
ested. Of course nothing was said or 
even hinted to call their attention to T. 
F.’s discoveries and adventures—not 
even to our landlord had we breathed a 
word of that; but there was in evidence a 
strained, uncomfortable feeling of un- 
friendly suspicion, and the atmosphere 
was charged with something that made 
the cold shivers go over one, when he 
looked into the row of hard, glistening, 
wide eyes and set faces of our company. 

Finally one of them said he would 
have to go. His rising was the signal 
for all of them to rise and they filed out 
in a body, leaving us much bewildered 
and perhaps a little hurt that our ad- 
vances had not been met with a more 
friendly feeling. 

After they were gone, Mr. Webster 
gave us a straight talk in which he said: 
“ Boys! these fellows are sore at you, be- 
cause they imagine you are watching 
them too closely, and they are a little 
jealous because you get more game than 
they do, and for other causes, which I 
do not need to mention. They are head- 
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strong, ignorant and dangerous men, 
strongly banded together by necessity, 
and you are in no way prepared to antag- 
onize them. I hate to lose you. I like 
your company and I need your business ; 
but I cannot afford to have any trouble 
at my house. I have to stand in with 
them to a certain extent or I could not 
live here. I cannot afford to take your 
part and have my house burned down 
over my head or perhaps worse. I hoped 
for much from to-night’s meeting but I 
guess it has been a failure. I don’t want 
to alarm you, but if I were you I’d keep 
things in such shape that I could skip 
out any time at a moment’s notice.” 

My bed did not lay as comfortable as 
usual that night. Webster’s words had 
made us feel very uneasy and perhaps a 
little homesick for a land where the 
people were not so strenuous. Still, it 
did not seem possible that we could really 
be in any danger of violence, right here 
in the very heart of Uncle Sam’s glorious 
domain, and we were in no mood to be 
driven off by a lot of Yahoos who had 
not sense enough to know when they 
were well treated. But, then, supposing 
they were planning some underhand 
scheme to get rid of us. Supposing some 
hair-brained young desperado, in mis- 
guided loyalty to his comrades arid in 
hopes of winning their wild, lawless ap- 
proval, should take a notion to “ pot” 
one or two of us in the back from cover 
of the logs and trees in the lake, as we 
were unconsciously devoting ourselves to 
sport? Who would be the wiser? or how 
much hope would there be of the guilty 
party ever being brought to justice? 

It was not a comforting thought and I 
know one fellow who went to bed that 
night feeling mighty uncomfortable. 
There were others too; for Lew ex- 
pressed a wish that he might stay in the 
room that T. F. and I occupied together, 
instead of being off in another part of 
the house. 

There were two beds in the room and 
we were glad to have him with us. Also 
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we had our guns close at hand; nor were 
any of us very much surprised when, in 
the small hours of the night, we heard a 
gentle tap at our door and the voice of 
Webster asking for admittance. We 
promptly let him in and locked the door 
again. He was fully dressed and had on 
his boots and hat. 

“ Boys!” he said, “ get up and dress 
quickly ! take your guns and a few things 
that you can carry easily and come with 
me.” 

“Why? what?” Are they 

“ Never you mind. Don’t stop to ask 
questions, but do as I say and do it quick 
and don’t make a light or a noise. Here! 
put a few things into this grip and I'll 
carry it for you. Leave the rest of your 
things here and I’ll forward them to you 
later. Now, hurry!” 

Well! talk about amazement, surprise 
and wonder! things began to move P. D. 
Q. I couldn’t get my socks on to save 
my life, so I stuck them in my pocket; 
T. F. couldn’t find his shirt or his hat, 
so he went without them. Later it was 
discovered that I had his shirt on. Lew 
was the quickest and coolest of any of 
us. He got his things all on and gath- 
ered up a few necessaries that came in 
mighty handy later. 

Within five minutes we were ready to 
move and we stood not on the order of 
our going. Webster led the way out of 
an unused side door, straight out into the 
bushes, and on into the big woods be- 
yond, without a word, while we stumbled 
along after him—not yet fully awake— 
falling over logs and getting well 
scratched up in the inky darkness. 

Our guide took us by a round-about 
way to the shore of the lake, 500 yards 
below our landing, and whispered to us 
to wait there until he came back and to 
be mighty still about it. 

He did not need to mention the latter. 
We were too scared to peep. His man- 
ner was alarming and suggestive enough 
to give us the fantods. When he left 
us, we just slid to the ground and lay 
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still until we heard the sound of a boat 
grounding on the beach near us and 
Webster signaled to “ Come on!” 

Silently we got into his big fishing boat 
and he paddled down the shore a mile 
before he said a word. Then he rested 
and said: “ Boys! they are after you and 
mean business. Chuck came and tapped 
on my window and told me about it. 
You’ve got to slide out of here and stay 
out. Take this boat and go across the 
Motra Field; keep straight on southwest 
to Blue Bank, about 15 miles away ; from 
there you can get a team to Tiptonville, 
3 miles, and take a steamer up the river 
to Cairo. They will not bother you at 
Blue Bank—that is a different country 
entirely and these fellows seldom go 
there. You’d best stay there a few days, 
until I can send your things over to you 
and bring this boat back. Now, I am 
going to paddle to shore and walk back 
home; but you go on—and God bless 
you!” 


AMONG THE PINES. 
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Good old Webster! that was the last 
time I ever saw him, but many a warm 
and generous thought I have given him. 

We reached Blue Bank and found a 
boarding place for a few days. The 
sport was as good or better there than at 
our former place. Our baggage came all 
right and we were soon on our way 
home. 

I find, in looking this over, that I have 
failed to mention the sport we had in 
catching those big bass, as well as many 
other incidents that were very interesting 
at the time; but space forbids putting 
them down here. 

I have purposely refrained from men- 
tioning the names of our friends (?) at 
the lake, for the reason that at least two 
of the visitors who were present at our 
“sociable” are now under sentence to 
be hung for the murder of Captain 
Rankin on October 19th last. 

THE Enp. 


AMONG THE PINES. 


By ALONZO RICE. 


I 


The blackbirds, when the day declines, 
In countless numbers sweetly throng 
To seek the shelter of yon pines, 
To sing their vesper song. 


II. 


When daylight dies I love to stroll 
In those r. cesses cool and dim; 
And, seated on some grassy knoll, 
Drink in their lovely hymn. 
III. 

See! now the sun is urging down 
The rosy west his glowing way ; 
And twilight shadows gather brown, 

Around the steps of day. 


IV. 


Against yon dark and solemn hill 

The blackbirds come in random lines, 
And with their noisy echoes fill 

The quict brooding pines. 


Vv. 


And to that fair, secluded spot, 
I go in meditation sweet, 
Where turmoil of the day comes not, 
Nor idle footsteps beat. 
VI. 
And now their sweetest songs.they sing 
Beneath the clouds of fading light, 
While falling shadows softly bring 
The holy balm of night. 


Vil. 


I rest where velvet mosses grow, 

And dream beneath the starlit sky. 
No king on cygnet down, I know, 

Is happier than I! 
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IN THE NORTHERN WOODS. 





It was one of the last days in the 
beautiful month of October. The 
oaks and maples were blazing forth 
in their autumnal colors, while the 
elms along the creek bank were 
sadly giving up their yellow leaves 
to Mother Earth. Sharp frosts had 
killed the tender vegetation and 
browned the upland fields ; but here 
and there in sheltered spots, along 
the sunny banks of the strearh, the 
grass was still green, as if trying to 
S , persuade the passer-by that another 
hank gent summer had come. But Alas! the 

falling leaves, the tints of the foli- 
age, the fading golden-rod and blighted vegetation, told too well the tale that 
Summer’s days were o’er. and that the twilight season of the year had come. 

I had started out for a tramp down-creek with my 20-bore on my shoulder 
and my fishing tackle in my pocket. Striking across the low meadowland that 
separated my home from the timber, I came out on the banks of the creek and 
followed its winding course to the southward. It was a quiet, lazy day—one 
of those dreamy fall days when all the world seems to be at a stand-still, halt- 
ing between summer and winter. The spirit of the day seemed to catch me 
and I strolled listlessly along, following every winding turn of the stream, lost 
in dreamy meditation. 

I had been spending a month’s vacation at my old home and every after- 
noon found me fishing the waters of Lime Creek or hunting pheasants and 
squirrels in the woods along its shores. I had spent so much time at these 
sports that I knew the haunt of every wary denizen of wood and water for 
miles around. Winter would soon be with us again and spread her mantle of 
white over these brown fields and meadows. Tomorrow I must leave for my 
Nebraska home and another year must roll around with its humdrum life and 
hard work before I could again visit this charming spot and enjoy the health- 
giving pleasures of gun and rod. 

My reveries were suddenly disturbed by the splashing of a flock of mal- 
lards, as they darted out from under a bush of willows, 30 yards to my left. 
Throwing the little gun quickly to my shoulder, I sent a charge of shot after 
the laggard of the flock, but the distance was too great for my light load of 
fine shot. A few feathers floated lazily down on the autumn leaves as the flock 
disappeared around the bend out of sight. I had a half-mile of good duck 
water to traverse yet before reaching my destination and I resolved to keep a 
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closer eye on the water. I kept close in 
among the willows and scanned every 
open course of water carefully, but 
reached my fishing ground at the old 
dam without seeing another duck. Stand- 
ing my gun against the abutment where 
it would be in easy reach, I got out my 
steel rod and box of tackle and prepared 
to cast for pickerel. Where the water 
rushed through the waste gate, in the 
middle of the dam, it had washed a deep 
hole in the middle of the stream which 
was a favorite resort for the big ones 
these late autumn days. There was one 
old-timer in the pool that I had hooked 
twice before and I was anxious to have 
one more whirl at him before leaving. 
This was the main object of my afternoon 
tramp. Examining the line and leader 
carefully, I tied on a Skinner spoon, 
hooked on a small frog and cast across 
the pool. I trolled the tempting bait 
slowly across the pool and along the 
whole length of the apron of the dam, 
but got no rise. Twice, three times, 
without results. The fourth time I noticed 
a little swirl behind the spoon just as it 
left the water. I knew what that meant 
and prepared for trouble on the next 
pass. Another cast over near the droop- 
ing willows, and as the spoon reached 
the deepest part of the stream there was 
a roll of water, a tug of the line, and the 
battle was on. I struck quick and the 
old fellow went straight for the apron of 
the dam. I knew if he ever reached it, 
it meant disaster to the line and loss of 
the fish. I snubbed him all the light 
line would bear. Just at the edge of the 
apron he leapt clear out of the water and 
started back toward me. I held him 
taut on the line, and when about 30 ft. 
from me he made another turn for the 
willows and took 150 ft. of line before I 
could check him. It was his last long 


THE 


It lies within the shadows dim. 
No echo comes afar; 

No flame to light its opal rim, 
But flash of falling star. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
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run, and as I reeled him in I felt sure of 
him, and then is when I came near los- 
ing him. I was standing on the apron 
near the gate and when he got within a 
few feet of me he made a dash under the 
apron. I succeeded in checking him, 
and as he came slowly in my eyes eager- 
ly followed the line down into the depths 
and soon I saw his glistening sides in the 
light. Foot by foot I took up the line, 
only to lose it again in another spurt; 
but it was a short one and soon I had 
him at my feet, panting—but game to 
the last. What a beauty he was! and 
what a battle he put up! The memory 
of that fight and conquest is worth more 
to me than the cost of the whole trip. 

The sun was well down the western 
horizon as I reeled up my line, put away 
the tackle and climbed the hill, with my 
prize, through the woods. When I 
reached the top of the hill I stood under 
the big trees and looked back across the 
valley towards Pilot Mound. The hill- 
sides of Northern Iowa and Southern 
Minnesota are superlatively beautiful in 
October, when the forest puts on its 
autumnal garb. The beauties of that 
October evening will ever remain one 
of Memory’s most beautiful pictures. 
The bright sun in the western horizon 
shedding its placid light on the autumn 
tinted foliage; the creek winding away 
to the south like a silver ribbon; the 
clear, pure air; the whispering breeze; 
the falling leaves; the chattering squirrel 
as he gathered his winter store, and the 
drumming of a pheasant across the ravine 
—all these sights and sounds belong 
to the woods, and the man who does not 
love them is to be pitied. Some one has 
called the autumn days the saddest of 
the year; but in my judgment he is all 
wrong and I believe all lovers of rod and 
gun will agree with me. 


LAKE. 


No lonely oar the waves to part, 
And bid the stillness cease. 

No stormy wind to stir its heart 
That sleeps in silent peace! 
AGATE. 

















AN INCOMING BUNCH.—These sheep have spent the winter upon the desert, and now, 
panting under their heavy wool, are bound for the shearing pens. 
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SHEARERS. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


Hf) GAIN to the great Red Des- 
@ ert of Wyoming, whereon 
% have been wintering those 
thousands upon thousands 
of sheep, has come Spring 
—blowing now warm, now 
cold, but bearing the one 
And once again the Wyom- 





message. 
ing wool crop is ripe for the gathering. 
Here in famous Carbon County, and here 
at Rawlins, typical and important among 
the big sheep-shearing points of the 
Mighty West, we all are on the alert for 
the first in-flowing band of the “ wool- 


lies.” In the shearing pens the shearers 
are ready; the supplies of twine and 
sacks and provisions are on hand. 

But, although Carbon County now 
shears each spring its 600,000 sheep, and 
the total bids fair to increase, verily times 
have changed. In the old days—and not 
so very old, either, but thus differentiated 
—of Wyoming, the rollicking, boisterous 
“California” shearers were the whole 
thing; the spring marked the annual in- 
flux of them. At Rawlins and other 
sheep towns the saloons and gambling 
dens flung wider, if possible, their doors, 
and the gamblers prepared for a harvest. 


Picturesque nomads were these Califor- 
nia shearers, leading a gypsy existence, 
doing no other work than shearing. 
Their circuit was from California, after 
the first shearing there, out through the 
“ East,” even to the Nebraska line; 
thence back again, swinging northward, 


_and then to California for the second or 


fall shearing. They constituted a pe- 
culiar guild of traveling craftsmen, and 
their like as rapid shearers is produced 
no more by the districts which once glad- 
ly employed them. 

One morning Wyoming shearing pens 
found themselves confronted by a situa- 
tion. Modern methods had intruded. 
At a set of pens near Rawlins, to which 
had come the same gang of Californians 
for 21 consecutive years, the men de- 
manded higher rates—alleging that the 
wool was so dirty it dulled their shears 
and wasted their time. They struck? 
The strike spread; it would seem that 
these aforetime careless, irresponsible 
employés had formed a union. O! the 
powers that be! 

In the crisis the wool growers and the 
shearing pens sent broadcast word for 
help; shearing must not be delayed, for 
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the lambs would soon be arriving. Den- 
ver heard, and gallantly responded. At 
the pens where the strike had been in- 
augurated was installed a likely looking 
gang, Denver-sent, and the proprietor 
deemed himself lucky. But from rise to 
set of sun this gang of 13 “ shearers” 
sheared thirty-nine sheep! (about the 
number that one Californian would shear 
in three hours). It is recorded that the 
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ent incumbents of the Wyoming field and 
fields surrounding. 

Aye, the old days—when at shearing 
time a sheep town of the frontier was as 
unruly as any wide-open cow town after 
the fall shipments; when shearers made 
their money, only immediately to spend 
it in riotous living—are gone for ever. 
The Utah shearer (the so-termed Mor- 
mon shearer) is sober rather than gay; 








THE HAND SHEARER IN HIS PEN. 
With his shears and his “buck’’ and his record to 


maintain. 





JUST OFF THE RANGE.— After his 

winter with his sheep, the herder needs 

refurbishing, and the shearing interyal 
usually gives him an opportunity. 





foreman of this new gang wrestled all 
the morning with a single ewe, and at 
noon was obliged to hog-tie the poor 
beastie, uncompleted, and leave it, like a 
man half-shaven in a barber’s chair, 
while he ate dinner! 

Well, exit the California shearers ; exit 
(and right speedily) the Denver shear- 
ers; enter the Mormon shearers, the pres- 


he sends his money home; frequently he 
has a family, and above the door of his 
bunk-house may be read “ Blesséd are the 
Pure in Heart,” “ Know that the Lord 
He is God,” and other quotations of 
trend religious. . 
Ok * * * 

Out at the Petersen pen, a few miles 

west of Rawlins—the shearing shed and 
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the corrals, erected apparently out of an 
invisible supply of timber, here on the 
gravelly desert, showing sharp in the 
crisp clear atmosphere—the 30 shearers 
under contract are on hand, and waiting. 
They have arrived on time, much to Mr. 
Petersen’s gratification, coming in by 
squads from Brigham and other points in 
Utah, and from certain Colorado towns. 
These Mormon shearers, now loafing 
about, reading papers, whittling, chatting, 
resemble honest mechanics as much as 
anything else. 

“All. ready, boys!” announces M1. 
Petersen, himself bustling back and 
forth. 

The initial band of sheep has entered 
the corral; and now the shearers troop 
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the back of his hand; the bunch of new 
strings for tying his fleeces is hanging 
from the side of the pen. “ Let her go!” 
whoops the foreman. Promptly every 
shearer grabs by the hind-leg a sheep, 
from amongst its comrades huddling to- 
gether at the far end of the pen, and, 
drawing it toward him, flops it upon its 
side. The sheep struggles, but rarely 
bleats. He whirls it, and, propping it 
upon its broad haunches, has it with its 
back against his knees. It looks implor- 
ingly up into his face, with that servile, 
snaky gaze of the most defenseless of 
beasts, and he swiftly “ opens it up” by 
ploughing a furrow adown its brisket. 
Unhesitatingly he snips along, over 
breast and flank and belly and back, trim- 

















HAULING THE WOOL.——At the rear is the herders’ home—the sheep wagon. 
Fourteen horses hauled this wool 100 miles. 





into the shearing shed and vault into their 
pens. The shed is long and low, divided 
into pens, with a narrow passage or chute 
skirting it on the corral’s side and a 
broad aisle traversing its middle. Out in 
the corral the wranglers close in behind 
the bleating animals and with shout and 
waving of gunny-sacks drive a detach- 
ment of them into the chute. The chute 
is filled. The gate of each pen swings 
out, across, and, thus partitioned off, the 
sheep are urged through the opening. 
They jostle in; the gates are pulled to, 
enclosing the sheep, and‘each pen has its 
quota of 8, 10, 15. 

Every shearer has his shears, the 
“buck ” or buckskin thong in place over 


ming around its ears and legs. The clean 
under-wool shows white as snow behind 
the shears—and blood also follows as 
now and then a nip of flesh is taken. The 
sheared wool rolls in a billowy mass to 
the floor until the shearer is standing 
ankle-deep. He ruthlessly twists and 
jerks his victim, straddling it anon; and 
in a jiffy, bleeding from its cuts, and sin- 
gularly ungainly, now stripped, it is re- 
leased and scrambles indignantly away. 
Stooping, the shearer gathers the wool 
into a compact mass; this bundle is his 
fleece. He passes a piece of twine from 
his bunch under it and around it, and in 
about three motions has tied it securely 
with a jam knot like a half-hitch—a deft 
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fastening made without effort, using one 
end of the twine only. He tosses the 
completed fleece into the aisle of the shed 
and grabs another sheep. 

With every pen discharged of a fleece, 
the shearing season at the Petersen pens 
has fairly begun. 

The wool-car commences its trips. 
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the sack is full, The mouths are dipped 
into a barrel of water, to make them set 
better around the hoops by which the 
sacks shall be suspended. These sacks, 
of jute, are 7 ft. long and of capacity in 
proportion. Two at a time, one on either 
side, just within the shed door, they are 
hung from the centre of twin scaffolds, 














A WYOMING SHEEPMAN.—Whose most anxious season is the spring, with the 
lambs coming and the wool market at a dead-lock. 





Pushed by a man or two, it trundles over 
the track, back and forth through the 
aisle, collecting the fleeces. Outside the 
shed door the sacks are being prepared. 
The two bottom corners are stuffed with 
a handful of wool and tied—the “ ears ” 
thus formed affording hand-holds when 


iron hoops distending their mouths and 
supporting them. Each sack is packed 
by a “ treader,” who, aloft upon the scaf- 
folding, receives the fleeces thrown up 
from the wool-car below and tramps 
them in. He must enter the sack, and at 
the beginning only his hands may be de- 
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scried, reaching out from the sack’s 
mouth for fleece: Gradually he emerges, 
mounting upon the wool as he packs it in. 
When the sack is crammed he sews its 
mouth; and at a shout from him the 
sack, now rotund and hard, is lowered 
and topples to the floor. It is dragged 
outside to the scales and weighed ; upon 
its bottom is marked with paint the 
weight, the brand of the band from 
which its fleeces have come, and its own 
number in sequence. Then it is removed 


sacks are hung and packed and lowered 
and piled. The air is pungent with the 
odor of wool and of perspiration. The 
men strip to their undershirts. The shed 
floor is one litter of wool. Wool ts every- 
where—as dust in the atmosphere and 
dangling from projecting splinters. The 
shearers say little: they are intent upon 
getting into form and reaching their gait. 
Occasionally sounds an impatient rebuke, 
as a sheep waxes unruly; and occasion- 
ally a worker in a pen straightens up, 














THE WOOL BUYERS FROM THE EAST.—Shrewd Judges of wool. Rivals, yet upholding 
each other, they meet in the Western Grower a stubborn chap to handle. 





and piled in the tiers with brother sacks. 

All the morning the work proceeds. 
The wranglers fill the chute, the shearers 
empty the pens, the mass of dingy, un- 
shorn sheep in the entrance corral dimin- 
ishes, and the mass of whiter, gaunter 
sheep in the exit corral increases. Clip! 
clip! clip! hasten the busy shears, shaped 
like the shears with which we trim lawns. 
The wool-car rolls along the aisle and 
back, laden with the fleeces which 
threaten to clog its passage. Steadily the 


with a grunt, to relieve his back. He is 
soft; later he will be hardened. But he 
does not grunt long, for every sheep 
means to him 8 cents, and his hand is 
still a bit awkward. 

At 12 sharp the work ceases—for din- 
ner. Rebuke and derision fall to the 
shearer who attempts to continue or who 
would resume before time is called at 1. 
It is an even start, in a gang of Mormon 
sheep shearers, and an honest break. 

The men troop to the water supply— 
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the pump and trough—and wash. They 
throng into the dinging-room for dinner. 
The cook and his assistants are ready. 
Heigh-hum! Dinner tastes good. And 
now pipes are lighted, cigarettes are 
rolled, and the men loll, resting; here a 
couple grind their shears, here one counts 
his strings or scans his private tally in 
lead pencil upon the boards of his pen, 
estimating his record. He frowns. Never 
mind; by night every man will have 
sheared his eighty animals, and before 
the week is past the 100 a day will be 
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this is what the Petersen book has 
entered. Let her go, indeed! 

These Mormon shearers at the Peter- 
sen pens are being paid 8 cents a sheep 
and their board is assessed up to them at 
the rate of 75 cents a day. Mr. Petersen 
employed practically this gang last year 
and hopes to obtain the same gang for 
next year. However, quien sabe? The 
Mormon shearer of today, mind you, has 
other resources than cleaning woollies. 
He is a rancher, a railroader, a carpenter. 
Near the close of a shearing season you 








ALONE AGAIN.—After the shearing and the lambing, the herder is installed in his Jonely camp, 
where even the wandering cow-puncher (if not in disputed country) is welcomed. 





attained—the total of a first-class artist. 
That little chap, with the swarthy skin, 
in No. 10 can shear 110 in his 10 hours, 
he claims—tying his own fleeces, of 
course. But the record in Wyoming, 
held by a California shearer, is 260 sheep 
in the 10 hours and fleeces tied. The 
Californians have left something, you see, 
besides mere memory. 

One o'clock. “Let her go!” Yes, 
and the faster the better, boys-—for the 
Petersen pens must shear, during the 
ensuing five weeks, full 70,000 sheep; 


will hear him avow that he is sick of the 
shears and the pens and the sheep; that 
he is done with them forever. When he 
goes home, he will go home to stay! The 
little chap who claims his 110 in 10 hours 
is not only a shearer but also a stationary 
engineer, a painter, a paper-hanger and 
a professional photographer. Each July 
he swears that he will shear no more; 
but with spring the reviving spirit of 
wanderlust drives him forth, as usual. 
He notifies the gang foreman that he 
will be on hand; or he sends word to the 
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pens. He starts the season, at the middle 
of April, in Wyoming; journeys by easy 
stages into Idaho, and on into Montana; 
and the end of July finds him back home, 
satisfied. 

Shearing for many of these men is a 
kind of outing ; it means a re-union with 
old cronies, a renewal of old chats, a re- 
telling of old stories and a listening to 
fresh ones. It means a resumption of 
the fascinating routine—the snip of the 
keen shears and the familiar acrid odors 
of man and beast; the sight of the fluffy 
wool rolling to the floor; the rivalry as 
one’s score mounts to its best total, and 
beyond; the noonday mutton and steak 
and beans and potatoes and bread and 
coffee and pie; the pipe, the jests, the 
camaraderie of the bianket-tiered bunk- 
houses. It means a dip into that old 
gypsy existence—a lapse into the dearest 
atavism of civilized humanity. 

Not only to the shearers but to others 
do the shearing pens, in the open season, 
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furnish a centre for sociability. Along 
with the bunches of sheep arrive the 
herders—now in the world again for a 
space, after a winter out of it. Silent 
mén and grave, habitants of the vast and 
solitary open, they halt their sheep 
wagons, detach their horses, and, observ- 
ant, watch and listen. To the pens come 
the wool buyers. Easterners, natty and 
alert, lending to the place a touch of 
smartness—good fellows all, but suspi- 
ciously well-dressed. And exchanging 
views, now with his herders and now 
with a prospective buyer, bustles about 
the sheep owner. 

Band after band of sheep is sheared, 
branded anew, and takes the onward 
trail; band after band succeeds. Sheep 
wagons are ever dipping below the one 
horizon and emerging out of the other. 
Higher and higher, broader and broader, 
grow the tiers of sacks; for the wool 
crop this year is thick—and the shearers 
at the Petersen pens have struck their 
gait! 


WANDERLUST. 


By C. M. HUBBARD. 


I 


There’s the lure of the foaming rapids, 
There’s the voice of the roaring falls, 
And the winds that blow 
And the streams that flow 
And the wild free life that calls. 


II. 


Oh! the camp on the lonely prairie, 
In the cool of the summer night, 
And the hills afar 
Where the lone trails are, 
Bathed in the starry light. 


Ill. 


Oh! the toss of the sloop in the trade- 
wind 
With the round Tropic moon on high 
' Or to loaf all day 
Where the monkeys play 
Neath the cloudless Southern sky. 


Iv. 
Oh! the click of the flashing racquets! 
Oh! the howl of the husky pack! 
And the lonely mush 
Through the Northland’s hush, 


* As you follow the frozen track. 


Vv. 
There’s the plain and the stream and the 
mountain ; 
Each calls with a voice of its own. 
There’s the saddle’s grip 
And the paddle’s dip 
And the gleam of the camp-fire lone. 
vi. 
Then away from the crowded city! 
With its endless din and strife, 
To the woodland cool 
And the quiet pool 
And the charm of the wanderer’s life! 
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A DAY WITH THE CODFISH. 
HOW THEY ARE CAUGHT BY UP-TO-DATE METHODS. 
By JOHN T. WILLITS. 


OST men—and not a few women— 
have been fishing at some time in 
their lives ; but it was in some bay, 

where the water was comparatively 
smooth, when the sun was shining from 
a summer sky—the heat of its rays tem- 
pered by the cool breeze that blew in 
from the ocean. Few, however, except 
the professional, have indulged in the 
sport of deep-sea fishing when the tem- 
perature is below the freezing point and 
oil skins and mittens are a part of the 
sportsman’s outfit. It is the aim of the 
writer to present here a picture of a day 
of this kind of fishing—one of many 
spent in pulling up the codfish from their 
feeding grounds 10 fathoms down. 
* * * x 

Just as the sun was making its appear- 
ance, red and glowing, out of the ocean, 
our little schooner, with five sails set and 
filled with a fresh breeze from the north- 
ward, was passing the Sea Buoy in Little 
Egg Harbor Inlet on the New Jersey 
coast, with her bowsprit pointing in a 
southeasterly direction toward the cod- 
fish grounds. It was a perfect January 
morning, bright and exhilarating but 
keen and cold—making overcoats and 
mittens indispensable. With every sail 
drawing, the little craft made good time 
through the water, which, after a two- 
days’ northwester, was as smooth as the 
bay, with the exception of the slight 
swell that is never absent from the ever 
restless ocean. As the sun mounted 


gradually higher above the horizon, its 
rays fell upon the frothing wake astern 
of us, turning it into a broad, glittering 
ribbon of white, and the waves that 
rolled from the bows of the vessel were 
broken up by the wind into innumerable 
sparkling drops that flashed and scin- 
tillated with brilliant hues, transformed 
into so many diamonds. 

Two men were on deck, and down be- 
low, in the little cabin, were the other 
two of the crew, baiting the trawls, re- 
moving the old baits and putting on fresh 
ones. This is an operation not easily 
performed by any one the least predis- 
posed to seasickness. The heat from a 
glowing coal fire, the motion of the ves- 
sel, and last but not least the clams that 
are being taken from the hooks—some of 
them being “ quite old ”—all combine to 
force the most seasoned fisherman on 
deck at intervals, to inhale a breath of 
fresh air. 

It must not be supposed that codfishing 
as a business is done in these days with 
the ordinary hook and line: that process 
is too slow. A trawl is used—a line about 
200 fathoms in length, to which at inter- 
vals of 4% or 5 ft. snoods are affixed. To 
these are attached about 250 hooks and 
4 to 8 trawls, or from 1,000 to 2,000 
hooks are used by the fishermen. As the 
hooks are baited, the whole gear is coiled 
up neatly in a tub. When ready to make 
a sét, a line and anchor is made fast to 
one end of the trawl and to the other end 
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of the line a buoy is secured. The man 
at the oars then rows slowly ahead, while 
his mate in the stern sheets throws over 
the trawl, until it is all out, when that 
end is also anchored and buoyed. At 
intervals of about 2 hours the trawl is 
“under-run,” the fish taken off and the 
bait renewed. Finally, when the day 
draws toward its close, the whole gear is 
lifted, the fish taken off and the boat 
returns to the waiting smack. 

The buoys used to locate the trawls are 
usually painted red, which is visible at a 
greater distance than any other color, 
presenting a sharper contrast to the light 
hue of the horizon and the dark surface 
of the water. Mackerel kegs are also 
sometimes used, their yellow staves and 
brown hoops showing in bold relief amid 
their surroundings. 

With every sail drawing, we rapidly 
neared the fishing grounds. The sand 
hills and the low buildings on the beach 
astern of us gradually sank below the 
horizon, the line of beach itself became 
indistinct, and even the light-house (a 
comparatively low building at Little Egg 
Harbor) was barely discernible from the 
deck. The compass and the lead were 
our guides, and when the latter was hove 
and the mark on the line announced a 
depth of 10 fathoms, the schooner was 
hove to and preparations were made for 
the day’s work. 

The fishing paraphernalia was put on 
board the small boat and two of the crew 
rowed to a convenient distance from the 
schooner and set the trawl. Then a sec- 
ond and a third one—about 700 hooks in 
all—were thrown overboard with their 
tempting baits that were to be the last 
breakfast for so many unfortunate cod- 
fish. This done, an interval of about 2 
hours was necessary before we began to 
take off the fish and renew the baits, 
and we returned to the schooner for 
breakfast. 

Those who have never breakfasted at 
sea on a winter’s morning can have no 


conception of gastronomic comfort. The 


three hours’ sail, the keen wintry air, 
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laden. with ozone, the bodily exercise 
which had been ours since long before 
the dawn—all contributed to produce ap- 
petites that were fairly wolfish. As we 
gathered around the cabin table, the hot 
coffee and biscuit, the fried pork and 
potatoes, disappeared with marvelous 
rapidity. No Lucullus ever enjoyed his 
luxurious repasts more than we did this 
plain sea fare. The period of waiting 
before visiting the trawls was employed 
in fishing with hand-lines from the deck 
of the schooner, and considerable sport 
resulted—for it is sport to haul up from 
the green depths of the ocean codfish 
weighing from 5 to 30 lbs. each. The 
fish caught in this manner and those 
taken off the hooks on our first visit to 
the trawls encouraged us to hope for a 
profitable day’s work. 

As the sun declined toward the western 
horizon, it warned us that it was time to 
complete the day’s fishing, if we would 
reach the inlet before the short winter's 
day was gone; for we did not care to 
risk after dark the shoals that lie at the 
entrance of the harbor. The wind had 
veered to the south and was freshening 
and the sea was rising. As the small boat 
was hauled alongside, a man with a boat 
hook stood ready to “ fend off,” that the 
frail craft might not be crushed against 
the pitching, rolling vessel, which, hove 
to under her mainsail and foresail, was 
dipping her bowsprit under water at 
every plunge. 

We pushed off from the schooner and 
pulled for the nearest buoy, which flashed 
like fire as the rays of the wintry sun 
intermittently struck its red, wet surface. 
When it was reached, the man at the oars 
found all his skill demanded in keeping 
the little boat head on to the seas that 
were momentarily becoming higher as the 
wind continued to increase. At one mo- 
ment we were on the crest of a wave; at 
the next, as we settled in the trough, a 
green wall on each side shut out the 
view. But we were in a “ bank skiff ”—a 
craft built on the model of a surf-boat, 
and, although small, second to none in 
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seaworthiness, unless it be the famous 
dory of the Down East fisherman. As 
the trawl was being hauled aboard, pre- 
monitory jerks told us that our labors 
would be rewarded, and soon, far down 
in the clear green water, we discerned the 
advance guard of our catch. It was a 
15-pounder—a fine specimen of the genus 
Gadus—and others could be seen fol- 
lowing it. The gaff hook was thrust into 
its gills as it reached the surface and it 
was lifted aboard. 

When about half of the 200 fathoms of 
line had been taken up, an unusually hard 
tug notified us that something big was 
coming. We were by this time becom- 
ing intensely interested—excited even. 
There was no time to think of the cold; 
in fact, the exertion and excitement had 
already produced a pleasant warmth 
throughout our bodies. As we eagerly 
gazed into the water, full 2 fathoms down 
through the clear, green element we 
could see a fish that for size far sur- 
passed all that had preceded it. As its 
head appeared, we realized-that the King 
of Codfish was on the hook. Two gaff 
hooks and the assistance of the man at 
the oars were required to lift it into the 
boat. When the day’s catch was after- 
ward weighed, this fish was found to 
weigh 48 lbs.—the heaviest one, so far as 
could be ascertained, ever caught south 
of Cape Cod. To give an idea of ex- 
tremes in size, we took from one of the 
other trawls a cod weighing only 2% 
lbs. Equal success attended us with the 
other trawls and when we rowed to the 
schooner the little boat was low in the 
water and our feet were buried in a slip- 
pery, writhing mass of fish. 

The sun hung low in the western sky 
as the jib was hoisted and the schooner 
filled away and headed toward the beach. 
The wind whistled merrily through the 
rigging ; the sails were distended like bal- 
loons as they received the full volume of 
the fresh south breeze, and the sheets 
were as taut as bow-strings. We ap- 
proached the land at a rapid rate. Sun- 
set found us crossing the bar; and be- 
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fore the last beams of daylight had faded 
from the west we were at anchor, with 
sails snugly furled, and the day’s work 
was done. A catch of 140 fish, weighing 
at least 1,500 lbs., was enough to make 
us feel elated—for the crew of a fisher- 
man share equally in the catch, after the 
vessel’s portion has been taken out. 

It is seldom the interest flags in cod- 
fishing: something apart from the ordi- 
nary routine occurs on almost every 
expedition. The vast expanse of ocean, 
solitary though it seems, offers variety, 
excitement and even danger. The writer 
recalls an exciting incident that occurred 
a number of years ago off Little Egg 
Harbor. He, with four other men, rowed 
to sea in a small boat for a day’s fishing. 
The boat, although fast either for rowing 
or sailing, was not of the best build for 
encountering heavy seas, being a ship’s 
gig—long and straight. When ready to 
leave the fishing grounds, the wind was 
blowing fresh from the south and an 
ugly sea had arisen. The sail was spread 
and quick progress was being made 
toward the land, when a squall struck 
her; the heavy press of wind on the sail 
ripped the mast step from its fastening, 
tore the thwart loose and the whole of the 
rigging went overboard. This fact un- 
doubtedly averted a capsize, but quick 
work and judgment were called for and 
in a short time the sail was again set and 
temporarily stayed by such ropes as could 
be found, and the boat was speeding like 
a race-horse toward the beach. Five men 
and upwards of 50 codfish brought the 
boat low in the water and she was more 
than once near being swamped, and as the 
nearest land was 5 miles away and no 
assistance was near, our condition was 
not an enviable one. 

It is not often that two fish are caught 
simultaneously on one hook: yet the 
writer once had that novel experience 
when codfishing. A number of codfish 
had been taken off the hooks, when an 
enormous sea toad appeared at the sur- 
face of the water, apparently fast to one 
of the hooks. Before the toad could be 
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lifted aboard, a codfish weighing 6 lbs. 
slipped out of its throat. The fish was 
securely hooked and the sea toad had 
swallowed it in its helpless condition. 
The cod was still alive, and, Jonah-like, 
was permitted again to see the light of 
day after its imprisonment in the belly of 
its captor. 

The season for codfishing on the New 
Jersey coast begins about the middle of 
October and lasts till the 15th of April. 
The codfish are still on the coast after 
that date; but as the temperature of the 
water gradually rises, dog-fish, sea stars 
and snails make their appearance and be- 
come such an annoyance that it no longer 
pays to fish with a trawl. The dog-fish 
will get caught on the hooks; the snails 
will attach themselves to the baits and 
completely envelope them with a trans- 
parent skin which they exude from their 
shells ; and the star fish will entirely cover 
the hooks—a dozen different ones being 
sometimes found clinging to one bait. 

* * * * 

New York is called the greatest fish 
market in the world. Every species of 
edible fish caught in both salt and fresh 
water finds its way to that great mart 
with its cosmopolitan population. When 
a fishing smack sails out of Sandy Hook 
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on a cruise—either in summer for sea 
bass or in winter for codfish—it is with 
the expectation of remaining at sea until 
a full “fare” of fish is on board. The 
smacks built for this purpose, though 
small, are as seaworthy as any vessel 
afloat. They are both schooner and sloop 
rigged, of deep draught, and are able to 
ride out a storm that would prove de- 
structive to many a larger craft. Hove 
to in a gale of sea, with a storm trysail 
set, or lying at anchor under the beach 
with a strong hemp cable ahead of her, 
the little vessel rides the seas as lightly 
as a gull. 

A smack takes her fish into New York 
alive. The vessel is provided with a 
well, which is an oblong space built in 
the hold, the sides and ends consisting of 
thick plank, the seams of which are well 
caulked. In the bottom of the vessel 
numerous holes are bored, admitting a 
free circulation of water throughout this 
inclosure. As the fish are caught, they 
are thrown into the well, where (unless 
they have swallowed the hook or are 
“ drowned ” from being too long hooked) 
they remain until a full fare of several 
hundred is secured, when the smack’s 
bowsprit is pointed for the Highlands of 
Sandy Hook and a market. 


THE WOODCOCK’S WOOING. 


By WINIFRED BALLARD BLAKE. 


66 OTHER—Mother! Mother 
dear!” The merry voice of 
my youngest son sounded up 

the stairway—reaching me not much 

ahead of his light step, as he scaled the 
stairs three at a time from the lower 
front hall to the garret, where I was up 
to my eyes in work. I was putting away 
the winter clothing of the family in 
drawer and trunk and cedar chest, and 
taking out spring raiment for another 
season’s wear. 

“Mother dear,” he coaxed, with that 


irresistible smile of his, as he stood on a 
step with his curly pate coming just 
above the boxed-in railing and wafted 
me a kiss from the tips of his fingers. 
“Mother dear, come down out of this 
stuffy attic, and go with me to hear the 
woodcock sing.” 

Now, I had more to do than I knew 
how to manage that afternoon, and I 
hardly knew a woodcock from a wood- 
chuck. But if there is one principle more 
than another that I go by in the training 
of the young, it is the principle of sympa- 
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thetic companionship. Moreover, if one 
of my sons invites me to go anywhere 
with him, in preference to asking some 
other chum, I arh too elated to refuse— 
no matter what grave affairs of house- 
hold state may be weighing on my mind. 

The moth-balls clattered into the trunk 
I was laboriously packing; my gingham 
apron came off in a trice; and inside of 
15 minutes Jack and I were off. Down 
an enchanting country road, with a fresh 


-breeze dancing in our faces, we went— 


a dazzling blue sky overhead and a couple 
of sandwiches apiece thrust into Jack’s 
pockets for our supper. 

I had often ere this, inspired by Jack’s 
ornithological frenzy, risen at 5 in the 
morning and drenched my gown with 
dew, in order to catch not the early worm 
but the early bird. I had peered long 
and anxiously into trees with his battered 
opera-glasses, trying to see the little ras- 
cals, who, just as I got my batteries 
trained on them, always flew away some- 
where else. I had followed the flame of 
the Baltimore oriole from tree to tree, 
had joined in the rollicking laugh of the 
flicker, had seen the bobolink come 
tumbling out of the sky, intoxicated with 
song, and had gazed upon precious blue 
eggs in unsuspected spots. But up to 
date I had never heard a woodcock sing. 
I didn’t know they did sing, any more 
than woodchucks. 

“Where is your brother Richard, my 
dear?” said I. “Isn’t he coming?” 

Jack and Dick were as. David and 
Jonathan, and what they didn’t know 
about birds and birds’ haunts and ways 
was, in my opinion, not worth knowing. 
Piranga erythromepas held no more ter- 
rors for them than scarlet tanager, and 
Agelaus pheniceus than red-winged 
blackbird. They were standing examples 
of what can be accomplished by inde- 
fatigable enthusiasm, as a mere em- 
broidery upon the ordinary day of school 
work and athletics. 


“ Dick is there,” said Jack. “ He went 


ahead to find a spot.” 


We went on at a brisk gait for some 


three miles—under over-arching maples, 
between slim birches, turning their deli- 
cate green leaves to fretted silver in the 
sunlight, and hawthorn bushes breaking 
into white or crimson bloom. We threw 
ourselves, from time to time, into the 
thick lush grass, gaily pied with daisies 
and clover and buttercups, as it rippled 
and billowed under the wind, and 
watched the birds cutting capers in an 
ecstacy of flight overhead and the clouds 
sailing like white ships in an upper sea, 
while their shadows slowly slipped along 
over the fields below. We blew fairy 
bugles on grass-blades, held between our 
thumbs, and tried our fates with daisy 
petals, and held buttercups under one 
another’s chins, to see if we liked butter, 
and drank with our cupped hands from a 
crystal spring. 

“Oh, Mother!” said Jack, “ you’re a 
ball o’ fire! ”—-which was rather startling, 
until I found that it was only the newest 
slang for a “ peach” or “queen.” Try 
as I will, I cannot keep strictly up-to-date 
with all the best slang, but must daily ask 
in humble ignorance for an interpretation 
of my son’s foreign speech. It has 
Esperanto beaten to a finish. 

Finally, after crawling under barbed- 
wire ribbons, and plowing again through 
an already plowed field, and climbing a 
tottlish stone wall, and over a Virginia 
rail fence, we came—led by Dick’s flute- 
like whistles—to the “ spot,” as the sun 
was setting behind a distant hill. It was 
in one corner of a great meadow, under 
a gnarled old apple-tree. The farther 
end of the meadow, in front of us, rose 
in a gentle swell to a grove of trees 
beyond; on one side was a shaded pool, 
and on the other the broad highway 
stretched along out of sight. Here we 
found Dick, and here Jack spread my 
shawl and seated me in state with my 
back against the tree. Then he produced 
the sandwiches, but little the worse for 
wear; while Dick disgorged doughnuts 
from various parts of his raiment and 
took his telescope cup to a nearby well for 
water. 
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“Now, Mother,” said he, “this is a 
rare occasion. This is the only wood- 
cock known to be singing in this region. 
He gives a concert every evening from 
7 to 8 in this field for a season of about 
six weeks, and it’s better than grand 
opera. His only audience, however—so 
far as he knows—is the woodcockess, 
whom he is wooing, and who is shyly and 
modestly concealed in yonder swamp. 
All these elaborate performances are 
done for her benefit alone, and we only 
come in on the side. Indeed, if he even 
suspected we were here, the concert 
would be off. He is a wild and wary 
bird and can hear you think; so as soon 
as he comes upon the stage and begins 
to perform, mum’s the word.” 

“But, Dick,” said I, much interested, 
“where is the stage? and why are we so 
far off from everywhere in this corner? ” 

“The stage is that hillock in front of 
us, and if we sat nearer, up in the front 
rows of the orchestra, he would see and 
hear us and disappear. We have to be 
content with the family circle; but after 
he begins there are certain moments 
when we can rush forward, without his 
noticing us. By degrees we can reach 
that next tree, and then one farther in 
front, and so on, till as it is getting dark 
we can be quite near Master Woodcock 
without his knowing the diff.—that is, if 
you can only keep still, Mother—abso- 
lutely still.” 

“T'll try,” said I, meekly. 
can we rush? and when?” 

“Oh! that’s when he’s up in the air,” 
said Jack—‘ when he makes an ascent. 
He sometimes makes as many as a dozen 
during one show.” 

Dick took out his watch. “It is now 
5 minutes of 7,” said he. “ The perform- 
ance begins at 7 sharp!” 

Hardly had he spoken the words, when 
Jack pointed toward the swamp and 
thrust the opera-glasses in my hand. I 
saw a bird rise and fly toward the far 
end of the meadow, and I placed the 
glasses to my eyes in time to watch him 
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as he slowly descended. He was a small, 
dull-colored bird—not very much bigger 
than a robin—and with a remarkably 
long, stocky bill. He settled into the 
thick grass, out of sight, and I waited, 
breathless, for the concert to begin. 

Soon, in a minor tone, came the one 
plaintive note “ Peent!” and then, after 
a short interval, “ Peent!” and then, at 
equal intervals of time, the same sad, 
twilight strain—‘ Peent! peent! peent! 
peent! peent! ”—in an apparently endless 
and monotonous iteration. Dick had 
taken out his watch and was evidently 
timing him and counting the “ peents” 
with the greatest attention. 

Disappointed and chagrined, I started 
to say ‘Is that all?” in a stage whisper, 
when without warning Jack clapped his 
hand over my mouth and Dick shook his 
head warningly in my direction. Had I 
left my work undone and spent my 
precious afternoon, only to hear this 
stupid Peent! peent! peent! Truly, I 
thought, ornithological ‘Illusion is a 
marvelous thing. 

Then, as I sat dumb and cramped, 
something happened. Unexpectedly the 
woodcock rose from his hiding place in 
the grass, and, with a loud and musical 
whistling of his wings, soared like a lark 
to the blue. The whistling of his wings 
was a song in itself. He had hardly 
started on his upward flight, when Dick 
and Jack jumped up, pulled me up be- 
tween them, snatched the shawl, and 
raced forward—telling me to follow. 

“Ol! may I speak!” I gasped. “ May 
I really speak! ” 

“Just for a minute, Mother,” laughed 
Dick; “but I advise you to look and 
listen, rather.” And he plumped me 
down under another tree and pointed up- 
ward. Far, far up, I saw a speck in the 
darkening sky grow rapidly larger, as the 
ecstatic woodcock sped his downward 
flight. And as he came—what was this 
rain of maddening music that fell from 
the upper sky everywhere at once? I 
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held my breath in wonder. Far, faint 
music from some heavenly world seemed 
to have escaped its boundaries to salute 
my mortal ears. Louder and nearer it 
came—till, with a swirl and rush of those 
whistling wings, the woodcock returned 
to the same spot in the grass and took up 
once more his plaintive strain—Peent! 
peent! peent! peent!—at intervals of a 
few seconds. 


the concert was over, the stage silent, the 
performer gone. 

“Well, Mother,” said Jack proudly, 
“Master Woodcock did himselé proud 
tonight and gave us several extra en- 
cores. Twelve flights have been his limit 
so far until tonight, and he made nine 
hundred Peents! Have you been paid for 
coming?” 

I had few words with which to ex- 











“Louder and nearer it came, till, with a swirl and rush of those whistling wings, the woodcock 
returned to the same spot in the grass.’ “2 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





Fifteen times, while I staid in that field 
as the day faded and the stars appeared, 
did that bird make his marvelous whis- 
tling ascent and his glorious downward 
rush in a whirlwind of exquisite melody. 
The plaintive calls, between, diminished 
in number each time in a sort of arith- 
metical ratio: until finally, after his last 
flight, he gave one farewell Peent! and 


press my wonder; but as we stumbled 
over wall and fence and plowed field, 
and swung out into the open road for our 
three-mile walk home, both Jack and Dick 
knew that I was delighted with the whole 
expedition, and that I would not have 
missed it for all the housework in the 
world. Housework can wait sometimes, 
when woodcocks won’t! 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 








FISHING SPORT IN PORTUGAL. 


By NIGEL TOURNEUR. 


ROM the United States to Portugal 

_is a far journey, even for the ad- 

venturous angler. Yet doubtless 
there are many of them amongst the 
increasing flood of tourists to this pic- 
turesque little kingdom who would find 
unexpected enjoyment, if they could per- 
suade themselves to tarry en route and 
cast a line into the attractive streams 
and rivers of Northern Portugal. 

Oporto forms a.capital and convenient 
base for operations, many of the inhab- 
itants speaking English, while the Brit- 
ish colony always extends a warm wel- 
come to kith and kin. In herself (the 
oldest seat of civilization in the Iberian 
kingdom, and its capital before the 
Moorish Conquest) Oporto is a very 
beautiful and interesting city. During 
the past century she has been more har- 
‘ ried by the builder and renovator than 
by the insurrectionist or the enemy in 
the Napoleonic Wars; yet her varied and 
opulent massing and coloring of house 
and street, market and quay, rising ir- 
regularly from the Douro River, afford 
unexpected glimpses of charming sce- 
nery and picturesque vistas from almost 
every point of view. 

The Douro, separating Port Wine 
Town, Villa Nova da Cava, from the 
other part of Oporto, widens above the 
spidery railway bridge into a lake, re- 


flecting the trees, terraces and houses. 
Westward lies the Atlantic, down the 
river. North, east and south stand the 
encircling hills. Down their slopes run 
many streams especially well stocked 
with trout, the other fishes common to 
Europe being somewhat scarce. Suita- 
ble fishing quarters canbe had at the 
little mountain town of Oliveira d’Aze- 
meis, some 25 miles out of Oporto; and 
inside a radius of an hour’s walking 
from this base there are many streams, 
all yielding weighty basketfuls of trout— 
trutas as the natives term them—that are 
delicious in flavor. In the slower flow- 
ing, waters plenty of barbel are to be 
caught, and of a large size; a species of 
dace also, called escalo by Portuguese 
anglers, and a fish between the dace and 
barbel—the boga. All take the fly and 
minnow frecly and afford a fair measure 
of skill in playing. 

The hilly country round Oporto is 
especially pleasant, its slopes being cov- 
ered with pine, chestnut and oak woods, 
its waste lands thick with gorse and blos- 
soming heather and white and yellow 
broom and cistus. Everywhere the little 
valleys are terraced with meadows, bor- 
dered by trellised vines and strips of 
orchard, together with tiny fields of clo- 
ver and maize, the principal cereal crops 
of North Portugal. Small grey, granite- 
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built houses, hemmed in by the farm 
sheds and cattle yards; the inevitable 
orange and lemon groves, and the sheds, 
covering, the wine vats and presses, stud 
the landscape everywhere. In every di- 
rection all is fresh and green, with a 
profusion and luxuriance of growth al- 
most tropical. Every nook and corner, 
every meadow and wood, is flushed with 
the beauty of fragrant flowers, and the 
air resounds with bird melodies. But it 
is as well that the angler usually has an 
eye more to the filling of his basket than 
landscape—for the fish in Portuguese 
streams are as wary as exist anywhere. 

In the sluggish water of the Ancore 
River, 30 miles north of Oporto, and in 
the slow flowing sections of the Lima, 
still further north, where the quaint pro- 
vincial centre, Ponte de Lima, is a suit- 
able base for angling expeditions, the 
fish take the minnow and fly easily and 
the boga run up to between Io and II 
pounds in weight. The truta or trout 
vary much—running from 4 to 7 pounds 
at the greatest. The boga, which is got 
at its best in quick running water, is a 
beautiful fish, and is usually from 12 to 
18 inches in length; sometimes more. 
Its back is dark-green, shot throughout 
with a metallic shimmering; the fins are 
ruddy, and the back is a bright golden. 
Even in the hands of the exceeding in- 
different cook of the rural estalagem— 
and hotels in Portugal outside the larger 
centres are thediocre—the boga affords 
a most savorsome dish. It is obtainable 
in the fish markets of almost all the in- 
land towns, so popular is this fish. The 
truta, however, is the Portuguese epi- 
cure’s favorite, and, although the greater 
number of native sportsmen can very in- 
differently throw a fly or spin a bait, 
they usually manage to fill their baskets. 

A very common way amongst the pop- 
ulace is to thrust half-a-dozen thickish 
wands, pointed at the foot, into the 
ground along the side of a weir. To the 
top of each rod is attached a string, the 
end of which is barbed with a plain hook, 
baited in the usual way with ground 


bait. The lines are then allowed to trail 
in the racing water beneath the weirdam, 
and the angler sits placidly on the bank, 
smoking his charuta and reading his 
usually indecent comic paper. When he 
marks one of his wands bending, he ~ 
knows the heavy trout that frequent 
such strong waters are taking, and he 
promptly wades in, plays his fish and 
brings it ashore. 

An even less sportsmanlike method, 
but one much used at the foot of cas- 
cades and river rapids, is for a wader to 
make use of the bow-net—“laco”—a 
bow with a string, fully one yard in 
spread and keeping open a little purse 
net. He stoops, and with the net sweeps 
the places where the fish lurk, beneath 
the rock ledges and the boulders, Some- 
times he drives the fish into it with a 
quick, under-water movement of his free 
hand ; sometimes he has comrades on the 
river bank, beating the water with sticks 
to alarm the fish and drive them in his 
direction. This method of capture is 
very popular during the warm months 
and lowered water of summer and au- 
tumn. 

On the “ festas,” that occur in Portu- 
gal with irritating frequency to foreign- 
ers intent on business, the youngsters be- 
take themselves to the trout streams and 
set about their fishing much as their 
forefathers did what time Columbus was 
sighting the shores of the Bahamas. One 
of them, usually stripped to the skin, 
takes his round wicker basket into the 
middle of the stream, and, having be- 
forehand filled it with clumps of long > 
grass and weeds pulled up by the roots, 
holds it down with his hands agains: the 
bottom in from 2 to 3 feet of water. The 
others with sticks and stones frighten the 
trout out from behind the boulders and 
under the overhanging banks. The fish 
dart for shelter under the long floating 
grass and weeds in the basket, which 
now and again Master Portugezinho 
lifts swiftly out of the water with fine 
catches inside it. 

On market days, when Oporto is 
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crowded with the peasant farmers— 
sturdy, hard-featured and clad in their 
horseman’s jacket of black fustian or 
felted cloth, with silver buttons on their 
white shirts and a red or crimson sash 
round the waist, their womenfolk accom- 
panying them, decked out in all the 
finery of bright colored kerchiefs, scarlet 
petticoats and peasant jewelry—the lads 
and men left at home often resort to the 
Douro or the Leca (which runs into the 
sea 3 miles north of Oporto) and strip 
and dive into the deep pools in search of 
trutas, bogas and other fish. They take 
headers into the clear cool depths where 
the fish may be seen swimming in mid- 
water, and with their hands seize them 
as they hide in the nooks and crannies 
of the river bed. It is astonishing how 
deft many are at this primitive and diffi- 
cult method, especially when the barbel, 
dace and other fish are fat and lazy with 
the heat of the summer and autumn— 
seasons during which even the indiffer- 
ent angler finds but little difficulty in get- 
ting heavy basketfuls. 


SOME ANGLING MEMORIES, 
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When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay 
And half our joys renew. 


Then talk no more of future gloom— 
Our joys shall always last; 
For Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Memory gild the past. 
—THoMAS Moore. 


He who fishes and knows how to fish 
is laying up a store of precious memo- 
ries for old age. One of the angler’s 
major joys is to live over past experi- 
ences. Not only does he delight to re- 
member successful days—days when 
Fortune smiled—for in retrospect even 
the disagreeable days are robbed of their 
vexatious features. Indeed I sometimes 
think that in memory the unsuccessful 
trips are the most enjoyable. Do you 
remember that trip after trout late in 
April? You expected to catch some fish 
as well as gather arbutus, but Minerva 
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threw away her egis and your devoted 
head was exposed to all the fury of a 
mid-winter blizzard. You do? Well, do 
you not enjoy thinking about it now? 
Of course you do. Memory is ever kind. 
The sad-iron of the passing years 
smoothes out the wrinkles of annoyance 
and disappointment. I have seen a man 
angrily cut a snarled line from a reel, 
cursing the while with all the fluency 
of an Army mule driver and for weeks 
to mention the matter was to throw him 
into a paroxysm of rage; but after a 
twelve-month had softened the memory 
he would bring up the incident himself 
and laugh over it with genuine enjoy- 
ment. 

There was the Scot—I must conceal 
his identity beneath the shadow of a 
pseudonym. We were fishing, Pine River 
and had stopped for lunch in the shade 
of a farmer’s barn. The Scot laid down 
his rod, the hook still baited with a wrig- 
gling worm, and an adventurously mind- 
ed hen promptly gobbled it up. Stung 
to instant action by the prick of the 
sharp hook, she started for the coop, 
squalling like a baby on a train, while 
the reel shrieked in metallic dismay. 
The Scot dropped his lunch and caught 
up the rod, while we, the delighted spec- 
tators, shouted instructions; some ad- 
vised him to “strike,” while others 
thought that it would be best to play 
the captive a while longer. The har- 
assed Scot followed that frenzied hen 
about the barn-yard, a sickly Heaven- 
help-me grin on his face; sometimes he 
would succeed in reeling in a few yards 
of line, only to lose it again when Biddy 
rushed away. Here and there, this way 
and that, the twain ran, flew, squawked 
and swore. When the farm dog joined 
the brawl, the Scot found English alto- 
gether inadequate and resorted to broad- 
est Gaelic. Such words! they linger in 


my memory like the recollection of a- 
mid-summer thunder-storm. I have rea- 
son for believing that the victim of the 
joke was at the time a Presbyterian eld- 
er, but—well, the provocation was great; 
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I think that you will all admit that. The 
feathered fish was “landed” only after 
the farmer had appeared with an axe. 
When the Scot had settled the bill he 
returned to his lunch with such a red 
face that we perforce hushed our guy- 
ing. However, the mellowing years 
have changed even the Scot and today he 
relates with great gusto how he once 
played and landed a farmer’s hen. 

I was once fishing a little creek out 
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ball of my thumb: in a word, I did every- 
thing with my flies that a man possibly 
could do on a day when the wind blows 
from the inimical east. To cap the cli- 
max, along toward the close of the day 
I threw a particularly fine trout into the 
branches of a tree which stood on the 
edge of the creek, where it wriggled and 
flopped just beyond my utmost reach. 
I danced, stood on tip-toe, poked with 
my rod and all without result. That per- 














THE AUTHOR RESTING IN CAMP AFTER A MORNING'S FISHING. 





from Green Bay—a stream possessed of 
trout simply because it flows through 
such an impenetrable tangle that only 
the most patient may fish it at all. On 
the day in question I lost my flies in the 
tree-tops, set them fast in logs which 
everywhere crossed the stream, hooked 
them in my clothing in such a position 
that I could not free them without sever- 
ing my line, had narrowly missed hook- 
ing myself in the ear and did rip open the 


verse trout struggled free of the hook 
and fell back into the water. Then I— 
but you have been there. It is mirth 
provoking now but it was mighty serious 
then. 

There was that time on Mud Lake. 
Heavens! how the mosquitos did bite. 
I wore knickerbockers and they bit 
through my stockings till my legs looked 
like a relief map of the Andes and felt 
like a bad case of measles. The top of 
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my head, which is but illy supplied with 
hair, was a favorite boring place for 
them and when I was not scratching my 
legs I was rubbing my bald spot. About 
the time I was on the ragged edge of 
desperation Little Sister fashioned me 
a night cap out of a red handkerchief 
and I experienced some relief so far as 
the top of my head was concerned, 
though I was a spectacle to make angels 
weep. However, as I look back at it, 
that was a very good time and I wish 
that I could live it all over again. 

Last summer I was up on the Beaver. 
Primarily I was not trout fishing, but it 
was the open season and I carried a 
baby rod in my valise as is my habit—a 
habit which has enabled me to spend 
many a pleasant hour on little fished 
streams. I wore a white shirt and col- 
lar as well as a stiff hat—conventionali- 
ties eternally unfit for the tangled marge 
of a trout stream, think what you may 
of them elsewhere. It was a mistake at- 
tempting to woo the sly beauties in such 
a rig, as I found to my chagrin. At my 
first cast three magnificent trout rose to 
a single fly and I thought that I had a 
cinch. Catching sight of me, they re- 
turned to the bottom of the river, where 
they sulked all the afternoon, though I 
cast my flies most seductively. The 
stage of the water was just right; a gen- 
tle breeze was blowing from the South- 
west, and it was fly time: but I was hoo- 
dooed by ‘the stiff hat and white shirt. 
I think those first trout must have re- 
ported that an unsophistocated idiot 
thought to catch fish when garbed in the 
raiment of the city; insulted, they clung 
to the bottom of the pool. Once I caught 
a glimpse of a broad tail way down at 
the foot of the pool, and when a bright 
new Silver Doctor was treated with dis- 
dain, I was tempted and I fell. I went 
to a nearby house and with the aid of the 
boy secured some worms. But the fin- 
iky trout could not forget the white shirt 
and stiff hat; the worms proved utterly 
unattractive. What was I to do? I 
‘wanted fish for dinner; wanted them 
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badly. Time, precious time, was pass- 
ing. I looked at my watch. In two 
hours I was due where my despised 
white shirt would be my passport and 
an asset. It would not do to get it dirty. 
In my quandary I resolved to take the 
boy into my confidence, for he had fol- 
lowed to the river bank and stood re- 
garding me with open contempt, though 
I hoped that his contempt was all for my 
clothes—so I asked his advice. 

“Tf I was you, Mister,” he prompt- 
ly replied, “ I’d pitch that stove-pipe into 
the brush and skin off that b’iled shirt: 
trout won’t bite when a feller’s dressed 
in no such rig as that. I know!” 

Oh, youth’s enviable freedom from 
mental reservation! I stood convicted 
and bowed my head in unusual humility. 
I followed the lad’s advice in that I took 
off the stove-pipe and covered the b’iled 
shirt with a dark coat. Now to the 
anomalous part of the story. At my 
first cast a splendid trout rose, missed, 
but promptly came again, thotigh I was 
using the erstwhile unattractive Silver 
Doctor; the second time he took the fly 
well into his mouth and I gave him the 
butt with vim. Instinctively I felt that 
he was well hooked. My appreciative 
audience was all excitement and action. 
Fairly jumping up and down, the boy 
shouted, “ Hi, there, Mister! you’ve got 
him! What did I tell you? Ain’t he 
a Jim Dandy? Look at him jump! Gee! 
he’s most a yard long! Look out now! 
he’s makin’ for that sunken tree on the 
other side!” He had scrambled down 
by my side and was clinging to my coat- 
tail with one hand, while he frenziedly 
gesticulated with the other. I was ac- 
tually afraid he would fall into the water, 
which was deep below the old dam; 
furthermore, I had all that I could do 
to keep the mad bronco of the water in 
leash. Truth compels me to admit that 
I felt like acting just as did the boy but 
the silly dignity of age forbade. Oh! but 
it was a merry battle all right. Time 


and again His Troutship was perilously 
near the submerged tree on the other 























side of the pool; but just as I would 
think the fugacious fish had reached 
that haven of refuge, he would veer to 
right or left. How long the battle lasted 
I have no means of knowing, for with 
the frenzied fish in the pool and the crazy 
boy on the bank I had no time to consult 
my watch. Once the fish circled near 
the bank on which we stood and the boy 
reached for the ripping line, but I made 
a grab with my left hand and drew him 
back just in the nick of time; for as it 
was his outstretched hand missed the 
gossamer thread by the merest fraction 
of an inch. 

“What in thunder did you do that 
for?” he shouted. “I could have pulled 
him out if you hadn’t grabbed me!” My 
answering words were no less belliger- 
ent and forceful though my voice was 
not raised to quite so high a pitch. In 
the language which comes to one at such 
moments I gave the boy his first lesson 
in piscatorial fair play and I could see 
that he was impressed. Well, the battle 
ended with the complete undoing of the 
fish. On my knees, as was meet and 
proper, I received him into my landing 
net. With the beautiful specimen of 
Fontinalis lying between us on the grass, 
the boy and I sat and sang our epinicion, 
while a brown thresher overhead, more 
modest than we, advised us to “ Cover it 
up! cover it up!” A glance at my 
watch told me that I would have just 
time enough to reach my appointment if 
I went without dinner. Scrambling, to 
my feet, I said, “ Boy, don’t forget what 
I told you about giving your fish a 
chance for its life, for that is the very 
acme of sport.” “I will remember,” he 
seriously replied and I knew by the 
sober glance he gave me that he would. 
As I crossed the moss-grown dam the 
irrepressible boy shouted so as to be 
heard above the roar of the water: “ Say, 
Mister! if you want to ketch trout, don’t 
wear no b’iled shirt and high hat.” 

But all my experiences have not been 
quixotic, unconformable and _ inauspi- 
cious. I have spent many a perfect day 
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in the woods and by the water. There 
was that trip the Medicine Man and I 
made to the West Branch. The time 
was. May and everywhere the early 
spring flowers ran riot — hepaticas, 
spring beauties, adder’s tongues and ar- 
butus fairly carpeted the brown earth. 
Till then I did not know that the com- 
mon hepaticas rivaled the solar spectrum 
in color. From a flower lover’s stand- 
point, the trip was most remarkable, de- 
serving of special mention, aside from 
the fish caught and lost. The fish—Ah! 
the fish! We caught fish: little fellows 
that would twist and squirm in the fry- 
ing pan; medium-sized fish that would 
turn a dark toothsome brown without 
any caloric gyrations whatever; great 
lusty fellows a foot long, which we 
would plank before the fire or pack in 
moss and ice for the less favored ones at 
home. Yes, there are large trout in the 
West Branch. Some day I expect to 
tell of capturing a record breaker there; 
till then, I shall be satisfied with fish of 
lesser size. The river is one of ravish- 
ing beauty, as are most of Northern 
Wisconsin’s trout streams, and the man 
would be phlegmatic indeed who could 
fish its foam flecked waters unimpressed. 
There was one pool which was a great 
favorite with the Medicine Man and 
many a fine trout did he take from its 
boiling water. There was a certain rock 
which commanded the pool but to reach 
it one was compelled to.make several 
adventurous leaps from slimy rock to 
slimy rock. The uncertainty of the foot- 
ing—the chance that one might take an 
involuntary bath—added zest to the 
sport ; but, once ensconced on the round- 
ed top of the boulder, the fisher was pos- 
sessed of the key to the situation. For 
many feet below him stretched as fine a 
trout pool as ever smiled back at the sky. 
Once I took 17 fish without moving from 
the rock, each fish the exact counterpart 
of the preceding one, and when I leaped 
back to the shore my basket contained 
15 lbs. But one cannot duplicate that 


experience on the West Branch every 
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day nor yet on every stream. After rush- 
ing and fretting through a rocky gorge 
at least a half-mile long, the stream 
spreads out into quite a lake, whose sur- 
face is seldom rippled by a breeze, so tall 
and dense are the environing trees. Most 
fishermen would pass it by as an unlikely 
place to fish, but several times I have 
filled my basket standing at its head and 
casting as far as possible out over its 
smiling surface. Possessed of a boat, 
skill and patience, I think one might cap- 
ture some monster trout far out beyond 
the utmost reach of the fly rod. At any 
rate, I plan to essay the attempt some 
day. 

But for rest and true recreation, for- 
ever commend me to the little brook 
which meanders through the meadows 
in the very midst of a thickly settled 
farming community. There you are 
spared the temptation to wander far in 
quest of tackle testing monsters—for 
large trout are the exception and not the 
rule. When you have secured enough for 
the pan, you feel free to turn your atten- 
tion to the birds and flowers or to lie flat 
on your back beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of some ancient tree and let 
the world with its load of fretting per- 
spiring freight roll unconcernedly past 
you. There is one such stream, within 
easy reach of a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants, where we have often camped. So 
easy is it of access that our camp is al- 
ways quite luxurious and we put in the 
first.two days working, so that we may 
loaf the remainder of our stay. In the 
quiet of a mid-summer afternoon we can 
hear the myriad sounds of the distant 
city, while a hovering cloud of black 
smoke marks its site; but we are far 
enough away not to be disturbed by it. 
Such a camp is ideal for one who is just 
fagged completely out; whose hands are 
weary from holding the corroding tools 
of life. As the days pass and you become 
better and better acquainted with each 
bend and sinuosity of the creek, with 
each tree that leans out over the water— 
a menace to your flies but casting a 
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grateful shade; with each bit of open 
marshland—the home of the red-winged 
blackbird, always shouting “Come to 
me! come to me! ”—with each deep pool 
where -the big trout lurks, of which you 
always speak with bated breath, though 
in your own mind you see visions, with 
—but why continue? You are in love 
with the creek—all the creek. You be- 
come interested in the kindly farmer folk 
and you make their problems your own. 
You surprise yourself by going to church 
every Sunday in the little old church 
down by the graveyard, where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Very 
far away, very unreal, seems the city, 
though you can see its pillar of cloud by 
day and pillar of fire by night. When 
you must need stoop to pull the tent 
stakes, you feel as though you were de- 
liberately destroying some long cherished 
dream. But the memory remains— 
sweet, satisfying, indestructible: the only 
indestructible thing in a _ changeful 
world. And, after all: 
‘*There is not in the wide world a valley so 
sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet. 
Oh! the last ray of feeling and life must 
depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from 
my -heart! ’’ 
(Rev.) O. WARREN SMITH. 
Suring, Wisconsin. 





At the request of the Royal Society, 
the Government of South Australia has 
set aside 67 square miles at the west end 
of Kangaroo Island, southwest of Ade- 
laide, as a sanctuary for wild animals. 
Kangaroos, wallabies, opossums, flying 
foxes and other animals, as well as wild- 
fowl, will be placed in the reserve. The 
Society is still asking for more land— 
313 square miles in all—for the sanc- 
tuary and we are told that the Govern- 
ment is considering a further grant. The 
land is unsuitable for agriculture and 
would make an excellent natural Zoo, its 
features including flat lands, broken 
ground, lakes and swamps. 
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A POSSUM HUNT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


ROM the time I first knew anything 
about hunting with dogs, I had 
longed to own some good hounds 

and live where I could hunt coons, pos- 
sums and other “varmints.” There is 
something about night hunting that I 
cannot describe; yet it has a peculiar 
fascination for all who follow it. 

When I first went south to live, one 
of my first thoughts was ‘Now I will 
have a chance to go coon and possum 
hunting.” I made it my business to get 
acquainted with several parties that were 
the owners of hounds and gave them to 
understand that I wanted to go out with 
them. So when hunting time had ar- 
rived, I had already made several en- 
gagements, and I will now try to describe 
one very successful night hunt that I 
took part in which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

Not far from town lived a farmer who 
was called Mr. Mac by both white folks 
and negroes. He owned several hounds 
and kept several darkies—men and dogs 
being both trained to suit the old man’s 
fancy. Hunting with hounds was his 
hobby, and anybody that would attempt 
to tell Mr. Mac anything about fox, coon 
or possum hunting, would have a hot 
argument on -his hands in a hurry. I 


had received word to come out to the 
old man’s place to go coon hunting 
Saturday night, and you may be sure I 
was on hand in good season. 

When I arrived, I saw that it was go- 
ing to be a sure-enough hunt. Several 
hounds were tied around the yard and 
the old man was busy giving orders to 
the darkies—now and then stopping to 
yell at some of the dogs to “shet up 
their yawp!” There were 6 of us: Mr. 
Mac, two of the neighbors (Will and 
Charlie), the writer and the two darkies, 
Sam and Shorty. There were 5 dogs: 
two large English foxhounds, exception- 
ally good ones, called Dave and Rolly; 
the other three (Tige, Nig and Fanny) 
were more or less a mixture of hound 
and cur. Fanny was really the best dog 
in the pack for coon or possum, as she 
was a fast trailer and only gave tongue 
after treeing; the other four would make 
the woods ring with their baying while 
on a trail. 

Have you ever followed the hounds 
at night, while they were on the trail of 
a coon or maybe a bob-cat, and listened 
to the music that seems to thrill the 
very soul?—running along the banks of 
a creek, crossing on a fallen tree or per- 
haps wading through the swamp half- 
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way to your knees in the soft ooze or 
tearing your way through the under- 
brush in your haste to keep within hear- 
ing of the dogs and to be there when the 
game was treed? 

When we were all ready, the old man 
says ‘‘Come on, boys! le’s go. Ho, 
Shorty! you black no-account scoundrel, 
turn those houn’s loose thar! You, Sam! 
fetch the axe and those lightwood knots, 
and don’t forget that sack. You hyar 
me, suh?” . 

- “Yas, suh—Mr. Mac. Yas, suh!” 
from both the darkies at once. 

We were soon crossing a large cotton 
field, from which the cotton had just 
been picked. At the lower end of the 
field were the woods, where we were to 
start the dogs. We had just reached 
the end of the field, when one of the dogs 
tuned up. At this the old man let out 
a yell that stopped the dog’s music at 
once. “You, Nig! you, suh! Come 
away from that rabbit trail or I’ll wear 
you out!” And the black dog comes 
sneaking back ina hurry. At the edge 
of the swamp we lit our fat pine torches. 
The two darkies took the lead, holding 
their torches over their heads and now 
and then yipping at the dogs to let them 
know where we were. 

We had gone about a half-mile, when, 
away off in the swamp, we hear the deep 
bellow of one of the hounds. ‘That’s 
old Dave, shore!” says the old man; 
“hit’s a possum and a cold trail. Sit 
down, boys, and let him work a while. 
Y-a-w-p! yawp!” You could hear the 
old man’s voice for two miles, as he gave 
that peculiar yell. At once there came 
back an answer from the dogs. The 
deep voice of old Dave became more 
confident and regular. Then we could 
hear the others as they joined in—the 
long-drawn bellowing of the two hounds 
and the shorter angry bark of the half 
hounds. It was grand, sitting there in 
the glare of the smoking torches in the 
big swamp, listening to the dogs as they 
trailed to the edge of the swamp; then 
back again and finally to the ridge, where 
they treed their quarry. ‘‘Come’ on, 
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boys!” says the old man. Then we 
raced for the tree—the darkies going at 
a trot; the old man right on their heels 
—now and then stopping to yell at the 
dogs, to let them know we were coming. 
As we neared the tree, there was a big 
fuss between old Dave and Tige for pos- 
session of the tree—Tige being the only 
one that dared dispute with the mighty 
Dave. 

The old man and the darkies got busy 
trying to shine the varmint. Finally 
Charles said he reckoned he could see a 
pair of eyes, way up in a sweet gum 
tree, near the tree the dogs were at. 
Shorty went at the tree with the axe and 
soon had it coming down. The dogs 
made a rush into the top as soon as it 
hit the ground—Shorty among them; 
the old man was holding Dave, as he 
was sure to chew up some of the other 
dogs if he could not get hold of the 
game before they did. 

It was soon over. A short mix-up 
of dogs and Shorty. Shorty—kicking 
and cuffing right and left—finally com- 
ing out of the tree-top with the possum 
in one hand and Fanny in the other, 
grinning and showing his big white teeth 
and kicking the other dogs off at the 
same time. ‘He shore am a big one, 
Marse Mac. Old Fanny was jes’ fixin’ 
ter eat’im up, when I kotched him offen 
dat big limb yonder.” 

Sam took the possum and hit him a 
sharp slap to make him sulk and put him 
in the sack, and we moved on, as the 
dogs had started out again. 

We were poking along slowly, when 


-the old man yawped at the dogs, and 


away to the edge of the swamp came the 
answering Ow! ow! Ow! ow! from old 
Dave; then, almost immediately, we 
heard him open up on a trail, with the 
other dogs chiming in as they caught 
the scent. There was no mistaking this 
for a cold possum trail, as they were in 
dead earnest this time. The old man 


listened for a minute; then broke into a 
trot, saying ‘‘ Hit’s a coon, boys, and a 
mighty hot trail too.” The darkies were 
right on his heels, with the rest of us 
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keeping as close as we could. The bel- 
lowing of Dave and Rolly and the in- 
cesant angry yelp of the other two fairly 
made the woods ring. 

We ran along the bank of a creek for 
a time; then plodded through a swampy 
thicket of sweet bay and whip cane; then 
through an old field and into the swamp 


on the tree—a large black gum leaning 
over a small slough which was full of 
water and grass. When the tree was 
about to fall, we held the dogs until it 
was almost to the ground; then turned 
them all loose except Dave and Tige. 
Just as we turned them loose, we saw 
the coon jump and light right into the 
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“Soon Shorty came out of the tree-top, with the possum in one hand and Fanny in the other.” 





again. We had followed the dogs some 
2 miles, when we heard Fanny’s sharp 
bark and knew old Ringtail was up a 
tree. When we arrived at the tree, old 
Dave and Tige were having a regular 
set-to as to who should be boss. 

We all tried to shine the coon, but he 
would not shine, so we started to work 


middle of the slough. The dogs were 
right behind him, but the coon got onto 
a sunken log, and there he stuck. Nig 
was first to him and got nicely chewed 
for his trouble and came back whimper- 
ing. Rolly had been whipped by a coon 
when he was a puppy and would not 
take hold of this one, so it was up to 
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Fanny; she tried to dislodge him but 
met the same fate as poor Nig. Then 
the old man told Shorty to turn Tige 
loose, saying “And if he cain’t fetch him, 
old Dave shore can!” 

Old Tige had been there before. He 
went straight out to Mr. Coon, swam 
around him and finally got a footing, 
made a big lunge and took him over the 
chunk into the water, and soon had him 
on the bank, where he put the finishing 
touches on him in jig time, and by the 
time we had gotten around the slough, 
old Ringtail had made his last kick. 
Old Tige was licking his chops, as if to 
say “Bring me another coon that can 
put up a fight.”’ 

Sam picked up the coon and we were 
soon hunting again. We were about 3 
miles from the house, so started back in 
that direction. We had gone quite a 
piece, when, without any warning, Fan- 
ny’s sharp bark rang out right in front 
of us, which of course meant that the 
varmint was up a tree. We all ran to 
where she was and found her at a small 
persimmon tree, and, not more than 15 
ft. from the ground, outlined against the 
sky, was a big possum standing on a 
limb—caught in the act of getting his fill 
of persimmons. Sam shinned up the 
tree, grabbed the possum by the tail and 
brought him down. The other dogs 
were all hunting and we had not heard 
them for some time, when, away off to 
the right, we heard them open up and 
soon they were all in full cry. We 
started toward them, when we found 
they were coming toward us, so we sat 
down and waited. Fanny had lit out to 
join them when she first heard them. 
She must have taken up the trail ahead 
of them, as they were still trailing when 
we heard her tree the varmint. This 
also proved to be a possum. Dave and 
Tige were having their usual scrap when 
we came up. Shorty shinned up and got 
this one as the tree was small. We were 
now within a mile of home. When we 
were nearly out of the woods, the dogs 
struck another trail and soon had him 
treed. When we came up all the dogs 
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were around a hollow log, with Rolly in 
the hole, but he would not close with 
the varmint. Charlie pulled Rolly out 
by the tail and let old Dave in. There 
was a big fuss inside for about a minute, 
and then Dave was pulled out with a big 
possum in his mouth—the largest one 
any of us had ever seen. We now called 
in the dogs and started for home with 4 
possums and 1 big fat coon. 


—— 


A SPORTING TRIP TO FINLAND. 


A remote corner of the northwestern 
part of the Scandinavian Peninsula, near 
the boundary line of Finland, is the ideal 
place for field sport. On our arrival at 
the capital—the Paris of the North, as 
the beautiful City of Stockholm is known 
to tourists—we had to make hasty prep- 
arations there for our trip further north, 
in order to get the last outgoing steamer 
to Haparando, which is the mest norther- 
ly city in the world. 

After a five days’ voyage up the Baltic 
Sea—passing through an ice wind and 
heavy storm—we finally arrived in the 
calm and quiet little City of Haparando, 
on the borderland between Sweden and 
Finland. As the steamers, at that time 
of year, are tied up for the rest of the 
winter, owing to the ice, our prospects 
for returning, had we wanted to do so, 
were then and there cut off. 

After a few days’ necessary rest, we 
proceeded to engage a guide—not for- 
getting provisions and extra heavy cloth- 
ing, so as to be able to withstand the 
severe cold we were doomed to en- 
counter there. We then set out on a 
good 200-mile sled ride—going north- 
west by circuitous routes and following 
the frozen fjords and rivers. The most 
unique trip a stranger can possibly ex- 
perience is by taking a reindeer sled ride 
—that manner of travelling being the 
only practical way there, unless you are 
an expert with the skis for cross-country 
runs. 

We, therefore, selected the frozen riv- 
ers whenever possible to do so. Fre- 
quently the little streams and rivers are 
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frozen solid to the bottom, especially 
where there is not a rapid current. It is 
much safer to travel on the frozen rivers 
in sleds than over the open, snow-covered 
country, as by travelling over the smooth 


. ice of the river beds one evades the great 


packs of hungry wolves and other wild 


_ animals that travellers often encounter 


in those remote regions. 

After our long journey we finally ar- 
rived at our destination—a great log 
cabin, protected on one side by huge 
forests, and, on the other side, facing the 


getting our luggage stered away, we be- 
gan to make ourselves at home. The 
great rooms, with numerous games and 
amusements, certainly made a cheerful 
scene and every one set about enjoying 
himself in his own way. 

On being shown our sleeping quarters 
(which were upstairs), we ascended a 
ladder to our room, which in no wise 
resembled a bed-room, being apparently 
devoid of any pretension to comfort. 
However, our guide soon explained to 
us that our beds were hanging on the 








LAPLANDER IN BOAT SLEIGH DRIVING ELK-DEER TANDEM. 


Sketched from life by the Author. 





long, rolling plains. This cabin, being 
very roomy, with large tables and im- 
mense fireplaces, with great logs con- 
stantly roaring and blazing, was the first 
thing that impressed us. As we had 
made good headway in covering the dis- 
tance of 200 miles with the fleet- footed 
reindeer, we arrived in time to partake 
of a warm meal, which we heartily en- 
joyed. It consisted mainly of barbecued 
bear meat, which we found very tasty, 
being similar to ordinary beef but having 
a pleasing wild or gamy flavor. After 


wall, and he then proceeded to unfold a 
number of fur hammocks, which he un- 
hooked. After getting into these fur 
hammocks (which our guide had spread 
out on the floor of the room), we hoisted 
ourselves up near the cross-beams by 
the means of pulleys, in order to get the 
full benefit of the heat coming up from 
the fireplaces on the main floor. And 
so we retired for our first night’s rest. A 
fur hammock is made in the shape of a 
bag, with an opening for the face, and is 
as warm and comfortable as any bed can 
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possibly be. Each morning these ham- 
mocks are aired and then rolled up into 
place again. 

The meals served in this caravansary 
were substantial and well prepared— 
there being always a variety of all kinds 
of lake and river fish, with an abundance 
of wild-fowl, which are plentiful there at 
any time of the year. 

The hunting there is of a most excit- 
ing and original kind. The game trap- 
pers will start out from the log cabin, 
carrying with them a stake, used in trap- 
ping the carnivorous wolves. This stake 
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been awaiting them for several days, 
after repeated efforts to attract them; 
but we were not to be disappointed, for 
the next day we could hear their hide- 
ously fierce howls coming in our direc- 
tion, and the excitement was at high — 
pitch when we presently made out a 
pack of wolves in the distance, rapidly 
approaching the stake. 

They travel as a rule in packs, with 
their leader well ahead—stopping every 
little while. The leader, on discovering 
the contrivance, immediately attacks the 
stake, to his own sorrow, in a ferocious 








LAPLANDER DRIVING A TAME BEAR. 
Sketched from life by the Author. 





is placed on the great snow-covered 
plains, several miles from the cabin—the 
stake being driven into the ground 
several feet. Long pieces of sharp flint 
are then tied on top of the stake with 
wire, until it resembles a spear. Then 
the bits of flint are well sprinkled with 
the blood of a bird, and now every thing 
is ready for the self-destruction of the 
wolves. These animals have a keen 
scent that will lead them for many miles 
to places where they can feast on any- 
thing that comes in their way. We had 


way. His mouth is soon torn and bleed- 
ing from contact with the sharp-pointed 
flints which he has been vainly trying to 
tear asunder. The smell of the blood 
seems to increase the ravenous hunger 
of the wolf and he attacks those pieces 
of bloody flint with an unreasoning fury. 

By this time the main body of the 
wolves had come up and a battle royal 
at once ensues—each one attacking the 
stake, tearing and tugging, enraged at 
each other by jealousy and by the smell 
of fresh blood. Finally they attack each 
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other by the throat, and in an hour’s 
time the hunters venture out to make 
the final onslaught. Near the stake we 
counted 40 dead and wounded wolves— 
the snow being crimson all around. 
With drawn knives we put an end to the 
wounded and then proceeded to skin 
them. After their bodies are buried, the 
skins are taken home to the cabin and 
dried. They are next taken to the 
Bounty Office, where each left hind-leg 
of the skins is cut off, as a sign that the 
bounty has been paid on it. The skins 
are then returned to you and you can 
either dispose of them there at a good 


toxicated, and is then set upon savagely 
by the dogs and led into the open, where 
the final outcome is certain. The young 
cubs are then caught and taken care of. 

Elk-deer are plentiful in these regions, 
being used both as draft animals and to 
supply the dairy market. They are very 
gentle and easy to handle; their meat is 
extra good and brings a fair price wher- 
ever sold. They are mostly owned by 
Laplanders. These deer feed on the 
moss, which they find under the snow 
and the owners will follow and pitch 
their tents until new pastures are needed. 
These deer are often attacked by wolves 
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A WEALTHY LAPLANDER’S RANCH HOME. 


Sketched from life by the Author. 





price or take them back home with you. 

In this manner of killing the wolves, 
their skins are saved from gunshots 
which always greatly reduce their value. 

Their method of bear trapping is also 
a novel one. It is done during the win- 
ter, when the black bear is in his lair. 
By the use of Eskimo dogs, the bear is 
found in his hiding place, back amongst 
the tall timber. A kettle of hot whiskey, 
highly seasoned with snuff or tobacco, is 
now put in its place near the lair, the 
fumes of which are too great a tempta- 
tion for any bear to resist. Bruin comes 
forth, drinks the whiskey, becomes in- 


and killed; but they have their own 
method of defence which consists in 
forming a circle with their horns extend- 
ing outward towards their enemy—the 
tactics of defence employed by the deer 
family being the same the wide world 
over. 

Fishing during wintertime is done from 
small huts, built over the ice in the riv- 
ers and holding usually about 5 men. 
A charcoal stove is brought along with 
our lunch and fishing tackle and the hut 
is made warm and comfortable. A hole 
is made with a pick in the centre, inside 
the cabin. We are well protected by 
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wearing great outing boots made of straw 
and which go on over one’s regular win- 
ter footwear. The fish are caught as fast 
as a man can throw in and pull out the 
lines; so that no one is hindered a very 
long time from having his turn—only 
one man being allowed to fish at a time, 
in order not to bewilder the fish. 

While in Lapland we heard a number 
of stories showing the primitive ways of 
these Sons of the Frozen North. Two 
years before our visit a delegation of 
Laplanders were sent to the Paris Ex- 
position, and on their return to their 
native land were still remembered by 
many French firms in search of business. 
Among the gifts sent them were several 
cases of soap, perfumery and face creams 
—the givers never realizing that a bath 
is an unknown thing among the Lap- 
landers, whose complexions have the 
delicately soft (!) appearance of a well- 
tanned alligator hide. This, in spite of 
the fact that while some of them prompt- 
ly drank all the perfumery and bottles 
of cologne, the others joined in making 
a quick free lunch on the toilet soaps 
and cartons of complexion cream! 

Nevertheless, I have many pleasant 
memories of Lapland and her people and 
the unique sporting methods in vogue 
there. They are a cheerful lot of people, 
good-natured and easy tocontrol. There 
are no millionaires in that far away land, 
but much of real happiness and the quiet 
joy of life. Cart J. RIcKMAN. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


ite 


AN OKLAHOMA DUCK HUNT. 


You all know what a norther means 
in Oklahoma, with the wind blowing 40 
miles an hour right from the Frozen 
North. Well, such a day was Monday, 
Feb., 15 1909—a day when everybody 
would ask you, Is it cold enough for 
you? That morning I chanced to meet 
Dick Miller, one of the best duck shots 
in Oklahoma, and he challenged me to 
go hunting. Not to be bluffed, I ac- 
ceppted the invite and we set out at 
11:30—walking southeast toward the 
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timber where there is an open creek run- 
ning into the Arkansas. We struck the 
creek about two miles fromtown. Talk 
about ducks! they were there in great 
numbers—little ducks, big ducks, lean 
ducks, fat ducks, pretty ducks, ugly 
ducks. I can hear them yet—Quack! 
quack! quack!—and can even see them 
in my sleep. Well, we shot ducks, but 
a lot of them we couldn’t get. Some 
fell in the bushes and got away as we 
had no dog, and others disappeared un- 
der the ice. Miller made four very pretty 
doubles—one in particular measuring 75 
yards to the nearest duck, with the other 
bird lying a few feet further away. Mil- 
ler’s gun is a Winchester repeater 12- 
gauge (modified choke). I did not do 
so well myself, not being used to a re- 
peater—having shot a double-barrel 
hammerless for many years. But that 
day I took out a pump gun, as I want 
to get used to them before buying a new 
gun. Well, we had shot into a bunch 
of mallards and got 3—all falling in the 
creek at a place where both banks were 
steep and high and the water deep. 
Miller was on the south side; I on the 
north. He lost his foothold and fell in 
the creek and I was laughing at him 
when I also slipped and slid down a 70- 
ft. bank, hitting all the hard places, and 
never stopped till I fell in and got my 
boots full of water. Say! but that water 
was cold! and there we were, down at 
Rocky Ford, 5 miles from town, soaking 
wet, with our trousers freezing stiff. 
Counting our ducks, we found we had 
20 in all—8 being big green-heads. But 
O my! almost dark and 5 miles of hard 
walking, facing the north wind and snow; 
still if it were not for the hardships, we 
would not enjoy hunting nearly so much. 
I can assure you we were tired out when 
we got home at half-past 8. Buta good 
hot supper, eaten by a warm stove, with 
dry clothes on, and, above all, a brightly 
smiling wife who don’t scold when we 
come in late, all contribute to our happy 
feelings, and we soon forget all about 
the hardships of this, our last duck hunt. 
Muskogee, Okla. T. W. Witson. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE T. ANGELL. 





In the 86th year of his age, full of 
honor and accompanied by the love and 
esteem of millions, George Thorndyke 
Angell, the animals’ greatest friend, has 


‘ gone to his reward. To some it may 


seem not quite appropriate that this jour- 
nal should offer tribute to one who has 
been a life-long opponent to a certain 
class of sportsmen. But useful and tire- 
less effort devoted to bettering the con- 
dition of our speechless friends and 
thereby exalting human sentiment and 
activity is worthy of tribute from gen- 
uine sportsmen the wide world over. 
The influence of Mr. Angell’s life-long 
activity reaches far beyond the 70,000 
Bands of Mercy founded and fostered 
by his energy, in that the sentiment cre- 
ated touches every walk of life, and none 
more than the sportsman class who have 
been educated to despise and frown upon 
unnecessary cruelty in every form. 

Without the clatter of a political re- 
former—with no fanfare of trumpets— 
Mr. Angell accomplished a work that 
should forever make: his name honored— 
the conversion of this country to a per- 
manent policy of kindness, justice and 
mercy to every living creature—a policy 
the proper cultivation of which need in 
no way limit the enjoyment of genuine 
sportsmanship. 

-His was a brave and unselfish life. 
Brave, because at the inauguration of 
his noble work, he stood almost alone. 
Unselfish, because the creatures of his 
loving interest and care were without 
speech to thank him for the effort ; with- 
out power to reward him for his zeal. 
There are always plenty of individuals 
to serve people—to inaugurate great re- 
forms in their behalf. There is ap- 
plause ; there is fame; there is money in 
this, There are, Alas! few to serve our 
faithful dumb friends. The fashionable 
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philanthropies centre about the human 
sufferers; but these unfashionable, up- 
hill, hard struggles to reduce the mis- 
eries of animal life are left to brave and 
unselfish men like George T. Angell. 
Tuos. H,. FRASER. 





WHEN YOU AND I WERE BOYS. 





Sports AFIELD is always welcome, be- 
cause it is always good; but the April 
number contained an article that espe- 
cially appealed to me. It was Frank 
Foster’s on “ Being a Boy Again.” The 
advice he gives to fathers to join their 
sons in their outdoor sports is unde- 
niably good. It encourages a love for 
outdoor life and tends to health of body 
and mind, which indoor recreations and 
time-killers do not give. It also encour- 
ages in the young a desire to know more 
of Nature and her works; and, once this 
appetite is started, it will grow—always 
reaching out for further information and 
knowledge. Was there ever a true 
sportsman who did not look back with 
pleasure to the first day he went afield 
with his father? I doubt it. Does he not 
remember how eager he was to learn the 
haunts and habits of the game of which 
they were in search? Yes, indeed! well 
does he remember how he was all eyes 
and ears on that occasion—eager to 
learn; sometimes doubtful of his ability 
to do so; yet all the time hopeful of final 
success: And, as he looks back to this 
long ago, does he not feel rejuvenated 
once again? I pity him if he does not. 
Once more the incidents of past years 
come up fresh in his memory; and, for- 
getting for the time all business cares 
and worries, he too is again a boy. How 
clearly he remembers his first successful 
wing-shot; or the first Mollie Cottontail 
he bowled over, as she darted away 
through the briars. Today he knows 


that they were chance shots, but he felt 
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sure then that they were proofs of his 
skill. Do I remember my first success- 
ful shot at a flying quail? I will never 
forget it, nor how I felt when that bird 
fell, clean killed. I had shot snipe; I 
had shot woodcock; but up to that time 
had had no opportunities to shoot at Bob 
White. It was nearly 50 years ago, and 
in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 16 
miles from my home. My setter Monk 
was then in his second season but knew 
nothing of quail. I had gone there to 
the farm of a relative, to spend a day or 
so and interview Bob White. My uncle 
had a colored man, Wesley Harris by 
name, who did farm work for him and 
who had among the farmer boys a local 
reputation as a game shot. As I was 
new to the neighborhood, Wesley was 
laid off from work for one day and depu- 
tized to show me around. Well, in that 
day’s tramp we saw many quails and my 
dog, though new to the business, worked 
very well. Naturally I felt shy of ex- 
posing my ignorance in the presence of 
one reputed to be a shdt and I followed 
him the whole of that day without firing ; 
and, out of all the many shots he fired, 
he not only failed to kill but never even 
hit a single bird. After every failure he 
had always some plausible excuse to 
offer for not hitting; but I made no 
remarks. 

As we were returning to the house, 
just before sunset, my dog pointed in a 
field near a strip of woodland. Once 
more Wesley flushed the birds, blazed 
away and—missed. The birds scattered 
and alighted in the edge of the cover, 
and, it being near night, began to pipe 
their call for assembly. I made up my 
mind that I would make one effort—for 
I could do no worse than Wesley had 
done. Giving Monk the signal to move 
on, I started. The dog had not entered 
the woods more than 30 yards, before 
wheeling to a point, and I advanced. 
The sun, I remember, was just above 
the horizon and at my back. I flushed 
the bird—a fine cock quail—and he gave 
me a left-quartering shot. The sunlight 
shone strongly on him and gave me 
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what today I should call a dead easy 
shot. Swinging my gun into line and 
about 6 inches in front of him, I fired, 
and down he came—killed instantly. 
Was I proud of that shot—my first one 
on quail? You old-timers know how I 
felt; and, knowing it, you must know 
how your boy feels when he makes his 
first kill. It may be, as no doubt mine 
was, a streak of dumb luck; but as the 
years go by it will be a pleasant thing for 
your boy to look back to. Help him 
then, while you are with him, to as many 
such experiences as is possible; so that, 
when you are gone and he reviews his 
past, he may think of the pleasant hours 
you have spent together afield and of 
how you tried to nourish in him the finer 
feelings and desires of a sportsman, and 
not the baser instincts of a mere game 
killer. TuHos. C. ABBOTT. 
Yarduille, N. J. 





THE ORIOLES IN COLORADO. 





Of the Golden Oriole (Oriolus Gal- 
bula) the naturalist finds much to say 
—much that is strange and paradoxical. 
For example: that the cowbird, which 
lays its eggs in another bird’s nest, is of 
kin to the oriole, known the world over 
for its consummate skill and patience in 
weaving its own hanging nest. The 
bobolink, red-winged starling (or hang- 
nest), and the meadow lark are of the — 
same family. 

In Colorado the oriole might aptly be 
called the Cottonwood Bird, for in this 
tree most of its nests are hung. About 
the 5th of May the cottonwood puts forth 
its leaves. The apple-tree may have blos- 
somed as early as April 15 and may have 
had all its embryo fruit destroyed a week 
later—as in 1908, in Denver and in most 
of the State. But the cottonwood, “in 


spite of all temptations,” bides its time 
for a magic transformation that may re- 
quire but two or three days. 

About the 7th of May the oriole flies 
like a tender flame among the opening 
leaves, and begins its nest building in the 
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swaying tops of the tallest trees. The 
pictures of the three nests (now in the 
State Museum of Colorado), here shown, 
will give a good idea of the ingenious 
work of this bird. 

No. I is mostly horsehair and grass, 
with a little string, which shows where 
wrapped about the supporting limb. 
There is nothing more perfect in decora- 
tive art than the way in which the living 
cottonwood leaves are wrought into this 
nest. 

No. 2, with a background of the same 
leaves, is made almost entirely of a fine, 
silky grass, a few pieces of cotton twine 
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HOW DID HE DO IT? 





Many people are disposed to accept 
cum grano salis facts lying outside the 
range of their personal observation and 
experience. But, as Josh Billings face- 
tiously remarks, “The more things a 
fellow finds out, the more he is apt to 
know.” 

My attention has just been called to 
the comment of Prof. Morris Rice in the 
February Sports AFIELD, page 176, in 
which he inferentially questions the 
story of a blacksnake climbing a large 
vertical tree. He there says: 











No. 1. 





No. 2. No. 3. 


HANGING NESTS OF THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 





being used. 
work. 

No. 3 is of horsehair and much string 
of all sizes. The white part is a ripe cot- 
tonwood boll, and the nest is neatly lined 
with cotton from the same tree, being the 
only one of the three so lined. 

If the reader will study these pictures 
closely—without hurrying past — they 
will repay him well. How many of us, 
left to ourselves and without tools, could 
rival the oriole in the building of a habita- 
tion? CHARLES F. ALLEN. 

Denver, Colorado. 


It is still a beautiful bit of 


I cannot verify this story. I have made an 
especial study of North American reptilia, 
covering a period of many years; but never ob- 
served nor is there any authentic record of a 


snake’s climbing a perpendicular tree as here 
described. 


If Prof. Rice desires further to pur- 
sue his especial studies and will come to 
Lisbon, I would be glad to show him 
the tree referred to—pointing out the 
path of the snake and showing him the 
knot-hole into which it disappeared— 
and can substantiate the story by my 
own and the affidavit of one of Lisbon’s 
most reputable, veracious and cultured 
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young ladies, Miss Nellie Huston, who 
accompanied me at the time and wit- 
nessed the questioned “stunt” of the 
blacksnake. The story as given by Mrs. 
Britton is reproduced substantially from 
a letter written by myself to that dis- 
tinguished naturalist and close observer, 
John Burroughs, requesting his explana- 
tion. 


Mr. John Burroughs, West Park, N. Y.: 

My Dear Sim.—An occurrence I witnessed 
yesterday prompts me to ask for a solution 
from someone wiser than myself. I have long 
known that blacksnakes had the power to climb 
large trees. Yet I never caught one in the 
act of doing so till yesterday. I often won- 
dered how they did it. I had supposed it would 
ascend by a spiral motion, encircling and clasp- 
ing the tree by its power of constriction. But 
such is not the case. He goes straight up the 
tree with about the same sinuous motion he 
uses on the ground. 

This is what I saw. Driving along the road, 
I noticed a black streak on a white-oak tree, 
about 3 ft. in diameter and about 12 ft. from 
its base. With the aid of my bird glass, I 
easily discovered it to be a blacksnake of the 
common variety, between 6 and 7 ft. in length. 
The trunk of the tree was perpendicular. His 
Snakeship was extended almost perpendicularly 
along the trunk of the tree for about 5 ft., no 
undulations extending beyond 6 inches from a 
median line. The trunk of the tree was devoid 
of limbs for about 25 ft. and only two limbs 
were passed in an ascent of about 40 ft. The 
snake was slowly ascending, all parts through- 
out its length having coincident progressive mo- 
tion upward and preserving throughout ascent 
the same degree of sinuosity first noticed. In 
approaching a limb from beneath, the inclina- 
tion of surface of tree was slightly outward, 
so that centre of gravity appeared absolutely 
without support. The snake consumed about 
eight minutes in passing from a point about 12 
ft, high to one about 50 ft. high, where he dis- 
appeared in a knot-hole. I observed that, in 
ascending, parts of the snake’s body seemed 
flattened to the tree, while other parts were 
more raised and angular. I watched him 
through a good bird glass at close range and 
was absolutely unable to tell how he supported 
himself on perpendicular surface of tree and 
made progressive motion upward. 

You have given me many a pleasant hour 
in describing what you see in the woods. I 
thought I might find you interested in this 
account, because, though a Nature lover and 
much in the woods from boyhood, I never be- 
fore witnessed a similar performance. Nor 
have I ever met one who did. I have seen 
snakes in trees, and once shot a blacksnake 
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out of top of a large white oak, but never be- 

fore saw one actually ascending the perpendic- 

ular trunk of large tree. How does he do it? 
Lisbon, Ohio. J. A. MARTIN. 





Judge J. A. Martin, Lisbon, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir:—I have never seen the black- 
snake perform the feat which you describe. I 
did not suppose such a stunt possible to it. I 
have only seen it climb small trees full of 
limbs. It of course has some means of grip- 
ping the rough bark. How it glides over the 
ground so rapidly is a mystery to me. Prob- 
ably the ascending a perpendicular surface is 
by the same invisible legs. - I suggest that you 
write to Prof. Ditmars of the Bronx Zoolog- 
ical Park, and ask him about it. Very sin- 
cerely yours, JOHN BURROUGHS. 

West Park, N. Y. 


A letter to Prof. Ditmars as suggested 
evoked the following reply: 


Dear S1r:—I have been ill and away for 
some time and find your letter awaiting me. 
I think we might explain the singular feat of 
the blacksnake to be performed by means of 
the knife-like edges of the abdominal or crawl- 
ing plates. These may be brought forward 
either singly or in series, the edges hooked 
against the least projection; then pulled back 
—thus bringing the body forward. The motion 
of these numerous plates is so continuous that 
the snake appears to move forward from no 
apparent cause. This will explain the flatten- 
ing of the body against the tree trunk. That 
action was to press the full length of a series 
of crawling plates against some particularly 
favorable projection on the trunk. As far as 
I can see, this would be the only method by 
which a snake could get up a tree trunk devoid 
of branches. If you have ever rubbed your 
finger the wrong way along a serpent’s abdom- 
inal plates, you will realize how admirably these 
creatures are constructed to perform such 
feats. Yours very truly, 


RayMonpD L. DITMars. 


Now, it seems to me that Prof. Dit- 
mars’ explanation is not wholly satis- 
factory. It would seem that assistance 
in some form must be given the crawling 
plates in supporting the body as they 
alone would be inadequate, under all 
the conditions described. Even if the 
ascent could be attributed to their 
agency, they would afford absolutely no 
support in descending, as their knife- 
like edges flare backward. To get down, 
the snake must either fall out of the tree 
or descend tail first. Either hypothesis 


is absurd. With much deference, I beg: 
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to suggest the following explanation of 
how the snake performs its marvelous 
stunt of either ascending or descending 
a vertical tree. 

Let it be remembered that a transverse 
section of the body of a blacksnake is 
triangular in shape, the belly being al- 
most flat and the floating ribs falling 
with slight curvature from the vertebre 
to the edges of the abdominal plates with 
which they form a slightly rounded an- 
gle. These angles lend themselves ad- 
mirably to wedging into and against the 
depressions and protuberances in the 
rough bark. The snake in its sinuous 
progression upward or downward could 
thus exert coincident lateral pressure to 
right and left in different sections of its 
length, not only supporting its weight 
but likewise affording it a leverage for 
projecting itself forward, much on the 
same principle that a boy can climb the 
jambs of an open door to the top, by 
lateral pressure exerted to right and left 
and lifting by his bare hands and feet 
pressed against the sides of the jamb. 
But I believe the rapid motion of a snake 
over the ground, that has so puzzled 
Mr. Burroughs and many others, is due 
more to leverage of pushing forward in 
the manner described than to the action 
of the crawling plates. The pressure 
that gives support to a snake climbing 
or descending a tree might, however, be 
exerted centripetally or towards a me- 
dian line, the convolutions passing 
around projections and depressions in 
the rough bark. ; 

I beg to subjoin two personal remi- 
niscences, further illustrating that black- 
snakes do climb large vertical trees—one 
of them being the most amusing occtr- 
rence I ever saw in the woods, though 
it might have ended seriously. 

When a young man I was once squir- 
rel hunting with an old-fashioned muz- 
zle-loading rifle. Seeing’ something 
move high up on a perpendicular white- 
oak tree of the largest size, which I took 
to be the head of a black squirrel, I took 
careful aim and fired. Imagine my sur- 
prise to have 6 feet of wiggling black- 
snake come to pot. It was shot through 
the head. This was my first experience. 
I often wondered how he got there, as 
the tree was too large for him to circle it 
and support himself by constriction. 
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Later, I was again in the woods with 
a younger brother, hunting. We saw a 
squirrel run up a perpendicular black 
oak, about 20 inches in diameter. Com- 
ing to the tree, a careful search failed 
to locate the squirrel, till we finally dis- 
covered a hole in the tree, about 18 ft. 
from the ground, having that used look 
that to the eye of the experienced hunter 
indicated «t was tenanted. About 3 ft. 
below the hole a limb projected _hori- 
zontally. It was suggested that it might 
be easy to twist him out and with a boost 
the brother shinned up the tree and was 
soon seated astride the limb with face 
to the tree about on a level with the hole. 
Tossing him a hickory switch, notched 
and roughened at the end in the way 
every backwoods boy knows how, the 
twisting process began. Suddenly there 
was a blood-curdling yell and the brother 
came tumbling down, landing all in a 
heap at the root of the tree. Looking up, 
I saw the head and: about two feet of a 
blacksnake protruding from the hole and 
weaving to and fro, its eyes flashing and 
its forked red tongue making incessant 
demonstration of its hostility and anger 
at being thus rudely disturbed. It had 
thrust out its head directly in the boy’s 
face, with the demoralizing result de- 
scribed. A shot quickly brought it down 
and it proved to be a 6-footer. 

That the blacksnake can climb large 
trees is a fact thoroughly and scien- 
tifically established and I am not its dis- 
coverer, as is evidenced by the following 
from an article in the New International 
Encyclopedia: “The blacksnake is also 
an expert climber, scaling large trees 
and searching their topmost branches, 
perhaps 100 ft. from the ground, with 
as great ease as it explores bushes and 
rocks. ” 

As a deduction from what precedes 
and from similar observations narrated 
to me by others, I am convinced that 
blacksnakes live much in trees, finding 
their food by robbing bird nests of eggs 
and young and searching and lying in 
wait in holes for young squirrels and 
other such prey, and that Nature has 
fitted them for this quest by giving them 
the power to climb straight up large per- 
pendicular trees with trunks devoid of 
limbs. J. A. Martin. 

Lisbon, Ohio. 
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I have just read Charles F. Allen’s very inter- 
esting article on Kit Carson in the April Sports 
AFIELD, and would much appreciate your publish- 
ing the following corrections. 

Gen. Carson was married to Josefa Jaramilla 
Feb. 7, 1843, and lived here with her, in the small 
village of Taos, until March, 1867, when Mrs. Car- 
son and myself went on a visit to Fort Garland 
and Gen. Carson went to Santa Fé to settle some 
business. 

Shortly afterwards both Gen. and Mrs. Carson 
went to Thomas Boggs’ ranch, where they spent 
the winter and on April 23, 1868, Mrs. Carson 
died. Then Gen. Carson got worse and Doctor 
Tilton thought it would be better for the General 
to go to the Fort; so Mr. Scheurich (my husband) 
went with him and staid with him till he died. 
His last words were: ‘‘ Adios, compadre! Good- 
bye, Doctor!’’ Gen. Carson died May 23, 1868, 
having been married to Josefa Jaramilla 25 years 
—he and his wife always living together and very 
happily too. Mrs. Carson, when she died, was 41 
years old. How Capt. Drannan can say that he 
was at Kit Carson’s wedding in Taos in 1853, and 
that he there saw the young wife presiding in her 
new home, and that this girl was a Mexican by 
the name of Rosita Caviorious, are things that 
simply pass all belief. I am confident that no 
such person as Rosita Caviorious ever existed, ex- 
cept in the imagination of this man Drannan. 
Gen. Carson was no Mormon and Drannan’s story 
is absolutely false. 

Gen. Carson’s eldest daughter was not married 
to Thos. Boggs’ son; she was married to Mr. D. 
Allen and they now live at Raton, N. M. Mrs. 
Carson died first, on April 23, at West Las Ani- 
mas, Colorado, and Gen. Carson at the Fort, some 
5 or 6 miles distant. Gen. Carson was a Free 
Mason, and about a year ago the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of New Mexico removed the old wooden 
fence encircling his grave and put an iron one in 
its place—dedicating the same with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

I know all these things, as I am Gen. Carson’s 
niece. 

Kit Carson and his beloved wife are buried side 
by side here, in Taos Cemetery. 

Mrs. ALoys B. SCHEURICH. 

Taos, New Mexico. 


—_— 
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Iv interested in boating, you should send to 
Chas. Kaufmann, 26 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis., for 
his catalogue of supplies; also details on Kauf- 
mann’s under-water exhaust, special power-boat 
steerer, gasoline strainer and water separator. His 
factory is fully equipped for the manufacture of 
everything to fit out a boat. 


THE ENTERPRISE TENT Cot is no experiment— 
thousands having been sold in all sections of the 
country. It weighs less than 30 Ibs. and is easily 
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folded and transported. An ideal necessity for the 
camp, porch or lawn, it is also being used most 
successfully in our leading hospitals. Write for 
illustrated booklet to Enterprise Bed Co., Dept. A, 
Hammond, Ind. 





THE OsHKOSH Boat & CANOE Co., 50 Ceape St., 
Oshkosh, Wis., manufacture a large variety of 
water craft, including their Ideal paddling canoes, 
rowboats, family launches and fishing boats. All 
their boats are built on fine lines—strong and 
seaworthy. They will, on request, furnish esti- 
mates for special work, and are certainly in a posi- 
tion to deliver the goods. 


* ¢ ¢ 

‘Ducks are very scarce here this spring,’’ 
writes H. M. Widdowson of Freeport, Ills. ‘‘ Have 
been out several times but have had no luck, ex- 
cept the fun of paddling the little canoe. Some 
farm boys living near town recently caught a 
white possum in one of their traps. Bre’r Possum 
is alive and well and local sportsmen are much in- 
terested in this rare specimen.’’ 


a . * 

R. H. Piooe & Co., 193-195 West 18th St., Chi- 
cago, are distributors of I. W. Harper whiskies 
and will send 4 bottles (rye or Bourbon) to any 
address, charges prepaid, for $5.00. The Harper 
whiskey received high honors at the Paris Exposi- 
tion and at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Ploog & 
Co. also carry a large line of imported and domes- 
tic wines, on which they will quote special prices. 

* ¢ @ 

TERMAAT & MoNAHAN, Oshkosh, Wis., are build- 
ers of marine engines that are cup winners. Their 
line embodies a wide range of sizes, adapting these 
engines to nearly every type of water-craft. Their 
new factory is one of the largest in this country 
and is the result of steady growth and satisfied 
patrons. Lovers of water sport should write for 
the handsome booklet just issued by this company 
and mailed free to any address. 


* * * 


LOOFAH is a vegetable fibre that is more durable 
and effective than any sponge. It has long been 
used for bathing purposes and the Loofah Novelty 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have certainly solved the 
problem of perfect bath comfort in their Loofah 
bath outfits. Their sanitary Loofah bath sponge 
holds 500 per cent. more water than ordinary 
Loofah; it is invigorating and removes all dead 
skin. Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, 
prepaid. 

ss 6 

A PORTION of the booklet just published by 
Messrs. Heddon & Sons contains an interesting 
treatise on the Art of Bait Casting, in which the 
veteran fisherman, James Heddon, gives the fra- 
ternity a number of good pointers as to successful 
fishing methods. In addition the pamphlet con- 
tains illustrations, showing the famous Dowagiac 
rods and minnows in colors. Sent free to any 
address by James Heddon & Sons, Box 25, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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PERFECT PATTERNS 
MINIMUM RECOIL These three important qualities 


TY should form a large portion of 
HIGH VELOCI the results obtained from every 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder—They do form a large part of 


1909 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 


and 


1909 
“NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)” 


You can depend on these powders and on any other DU PONT Brand. 
Our experience of one hundred and seven years in powder making is a 
guarantee worth consideration by all users of ammunition. Improved 
machinery and scrupulous care throughout every stage of manufacture 
make our powders the powders for particular shooters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
The Powder Pioneers of America 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 











ep THE KRAEMER AUTO COMPASS 


For Autos, Motor Boats, Tourists, Hunters. Something New 
and Invaluable. 


Four Point Needle—always points North and South, East and West. 
Indicator shows direction you are going. 


Made in several sizes. Have been adopted by various Automobile 
Associations, etc. 






Send for Full Details and Price-list. 
U.S.AUTO COMPASS CO., 230 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Perfection of Open Air Sleeping 


The Enterprise Tent Cot 


Sun, Wind, Rain and Vermin Proof. 

Easily Transported; folding; weighs less than 30 
pounds. 

Ideal Comfort for the Camp, Porch, Lawn, etc. 


Price $9.00—packed for shipment. 
Write us for Illustrated Booklet with Full Details. 


ENTERPRISE BED C0., Dept. A, Hammond, Ind. 


Sole Manufacturers. 
Branches at Chicago, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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INDIAN RUGS WOVEN TO ORDER. 
FINE NAVAJO BLANKETS. 49 
POTTERY BA A 


MEXICAN FIRE OPALS. 





Mr. Claude King, 


Editor Sports. Afield, 


358 Dearborn St. 


My dear Mr. King:-- 


in your April issue. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


TheFrancis L.Lester Company, Inc. 
GENUINE INDIAN GMEXICAN HANDICRAFT 


THE SIGN OF 
GENUINENESS. 


Mesilla Park, N.M. 


April 10, 1909. 


Chicago, If11. 


I have read with considerable interest Mr. Allen's article 
I have enjoyed it very much. 


There is a great 


deal to commend in the way you are conducting your magazine, chiefly 
the fact, to my mind, that you are confining yourself so closely to the 
truth and avoiding that cheap, sensational, and often entirely untruth- 
ful style practiced by so many writers when they take up the question 


of our Western Indians. 


It is a pleasure to recognize in your maga- 


zine one that stands for a truthful life-like representation of Western 


life and Western things. 


ing you very much for your personal interest, and 


with kind regards, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


v. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





One of the swiftest, most powerful motors of 
its size ever constructed, is the 2 horse-power 
marine engine that has recently been perfected by 
the New Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. M, Detroit, 
Mich. The bare engine sells for $23; or, com- 
plete with all accessories and fittings, for $42. It 
will drive the ordinary hunting or fishing skiff at 
a rate of from 5 to 8 miles an hour, and is very 
easily operated and taken care of. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Tue Doman is a 4-cycle marine motor with a 
reputation for durability and economy. It is the 
result of 10 years’ practical experience, the entire 
energy of the plant being centered on producing 
this one type of motor. Purchasers of the Doman 
not only receive a binding guarantee but also the 
assurance of continuous interest on the part of the 
manufacturers. Made by the H. C. Doman Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Their latest book—Catalog U1l— 
is full of valuable information. 


* * 


Tue box of the Land Cruiser’s Compass is made 
of mahogany and consists of only two pieces. It 
is 3x3 inches, closed, 3x6 inches open and has a 
sighting line 6 inches long with metal bead sight. 
The needle is of the English bar type, steadies 
very quickly and has a heavy and large jewel 








bearing; it is very strongly magnetized, nicely bal- 
anced and very accurate—a compass that will last 
a lifetime and do good work. Made by A. F. Wal- 
lace, 472 Walker St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* *¢ 8 

W. G. Hearne has been out of the game for 
about 7 months, because of ill health, and has 
been recuperating at his Long Island home. He 
writes that he is now in first-class condition and 
expects to take in as many tournaments as possible 
in his territory. Now that he is back to his old 
form, some exceptional scores may be expected; 
for with a standard Marlin repeater Mr. Hearne 
was one of the high guns in the Grand American 
Handicap of 1905, scoring 97 ex 100 in the very 
warmest kind of company. 

» * * 

THE Pa-Hak-Ha canoes, made by the Detroit 
River Canoe Works, 279 Wight St., Detroit, are 
built on honor and in addition to their regular 
lines of paddling and sailing craft, the Pa-Hak-Ha 
double-planked and their power canoes are attract- 
ing special attention. The double-planked is an all 
cedar canoe with an inter-lining of waterproof 
duck; there is no space between the ribs and the 
canoe is also planked on the outside, insuring a 
safe, seaworthy craft. Our readers who are in- 
terested in canoes, or who desire a motor-driven: 
canoe, should send for this firm’s illustrated price- 
list. 
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STEVENS 


“The Bull’s Eye Kind” 


STEVENS FAVORITE and 
CRACKSHOT RIFLES are Ideal 
Small Bore Arms. 


























Safe—Unerringly Accurate— 
Portable—Indispensabletoevery 
Shooter. Suitable for Man or Boy. 


When off on a tramp, a vaca- 
tion,a sojurn in woods and fields, 
take a STEVENS with you —the 
best companion you can have. 


We make: 


RIFLES 
SHOTGUNS 
PISTOLS 


Ask your Dealer—insist on STE- Send for 160-page Illustrated Cata- 
VENS. If you cannot obtain, we log. Replete with STEVENS in- 
ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- formation. Mailed for 6 cents in 
ceipt of Catalog Price. stamps to cover postage. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
































It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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COACHING IN THE CLOUDS. 





Ballooning on wheels is about the sensation of 
a Catalina Island stage ride. The daring indi- 
vidual in the aeroplane may find a reflection of his 
thrills and qualms when sliding like a comet 
down the stage roads of the Island. Clouds below 
snuggling among the breasts of the hills, leagues 
of placid ocean wherever one looks, great buff 
eafions running down, down, to little white beaches 
far beneath. The air is rare and stimulating; 
there is a sense of illimitable distance on every 
side. There is coaching galore in the West— 
chiefly ‘‘stagy’’ relics, to give the required touch 
of wooliness to tenderfoot tourists. But nowhere 
can such an experience be found as the sensational 
trip at Avalon. 

The coaches, seating about 15 passengers, rumble 
up to the porch of the Metropole shortly after 
luncheon. At this time the destination is usu- 
ally the Summit. The journey to the Isthmus 
requires a full day, unless the party chooses to 
return to the town by naphtha launch. 

The six horses are lean and wiry. They fret 
to be off, mouthing their bits and shaking their 
knowing heads. .Our party mounts to their places. 
Fortunately we have secured the box seats and 
look out at the six brown and black backs before 
us. Tucking in his blue-dotted neckerchief, the 
ruddy driver takes up his bundle of reins and 
chuckles to the sextette. They shove forward in 
the harness; the laughing coachful is whisked 
around a corner and start up the ascent. The road 
leads up back of the village and across the high 
cliff above Sugar Loaf Rock. The grades are 
at times too steep for the peace of mind of the 
ladies; but the horses go on with confidence. 
There is perhaps a foot of margin for safety out- 
side the wheels and the unfolding view banishes 
every other thought. 

We swing along our little ledge on the face of 
the bluff. Below us stretches the semi-tropical 
garden of Descanso Cafion. Here the owner of 
the Isle of Summer has fig trees, oranges, lemons, 
climbing roses by the square yard, exotic cacti and 
a velvet lawn. The afternoon sun glances up 
from a myriad wave facets. The ery of sheep 
on the hillsides sounds faintly. The raucous call 
of a gull floats up from the shore. 

Turning the next hill, we see the road lacing 
the faces of succeeding cafions. Our horses shuffle 
the dust and tug at their burden, up the slope. 
The driver tells some of his days on the Yuma 
and among the Indians. Palpable lies mix in with 
symptoms of truth. His ‘‘hairbreadths’’ are di- 
verting to the juniors. 

Before long the Summit is reached—a round 
hill-top with a cheese box mound of earth framed 
by the coach road. Here the creaking conveyance 
toils up one side, rounds the knoll and prepares 
to retrace its way. On the outer edge of the 
turn, the stage halts for a rest. Directly beneath 
the edge of the end seat is a sheer drop of 1,000 
ft. to the calm sea surface, creamy and smooth 
with an enameled lustre from the rays of the de- 
clining sun. Across the pasty channel, 20 miles 
away, the continent runs away to New Orleans. 
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The Sierras show up green and bronze, like papier 
maché toy hills. Old Baldy pricks the sky-line at 
the limit of vision—a cone of white. To the south 
the shore fades into hazes; the gently inspiring 
Pacific melts into the horizon. To the north the 
island reaches out in a chaos of hills and valleys. 
Long Point reaches a lean finger into the water. 
Back of us shows the Western sea at rare times. 
Black Jack and Orizaba are the highest pinnacles 
of the region; they tower up close at hand. Over- 
head the rich blue stretches unbroken. The eagles, 
hovering near, seem to embody the spirit of the 
moment. We have struggled up above the petty 
humdrum and fatuous idols of the every-day. 

‘*Only the driver is vile.’’ He dispells the 
vision by a violent snapping of the whip and 
a Gid-ap! to the perspiring horses. This time 
down-hill. Gravitation takes a hand and the pace 
becomes a double-quick. We sit up and take no- 
tice. The hair of our head seems inclined to do 
likewise. A smoothered Ooo-eee! comes from 
the feminine contingent as the back wheels snap 
clear around a curve. With accelerating speed, 
the heavy wagon swings down the incline with a 
rattle of harness and a cloud of thick dust. 

There’s more than a fillip of danger but the ca- 
reening coach—almost ‘‘soaring’’ down a moun- 
tainside—goes with an exhilarating abandon that 
hushes the wee voice of Fear. Should a horse fall, 
an axle break but what of that? They never 
have yet and why should they now? The ‘‘un- 
placeable’’ little foreigner in his corner has turned 
the hue of cold veal but we Yankees draw a 
deeper breath. The leaders’ ears are 10 feet 
below the wheels. But they are going free, and, 
before we know it, the little stage-scene Bay of 
Avalon lies at our left and the road turns down 
into the village. Our cheeks are flushed with 
excitement and the breeze. Verily, for an un- 
failing brain and nerve restorer, that flight of 
six wiry Pegasuses is unbeatable. 

Philadelphia, Penna. F, L. Hagpine. 
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Tue Williams Barbless Hook as it becomes more 
widely known will be largely used. It will save 
undersized fish from mutilation and they can be 
returned to their native element, to afford sport 
later on. Not only is this hook most effective 
when tied to the fly, but it is also well suited for 
bait fishing. Manufactured by Lacey Y. Williams, 
Toledo, O. 

* * * 

A visir to the factory of Louis Biersach at 
Freeport, Ill., demonstrates that ‘‘the Dutechman’’ 
is now thoroughly Americanized. The Freeport 
Hook has demonstrated its effectiveness as a 
catcher of game fish, its evolution having been the 
result of careful, scientific experiment. Some 
years ago Mr. Biersach made an exhaustive study 
of the habits of muskalonge, pike and bass. As a 
result, every detail in the construction of the 
Freeport Hook has been thoroughly tested. These 
hooks are hand-made throughout, with material 
of the very best, and testimonials from fishermen 
in all parts of the world attest their deserved 
popularity. 
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Children particularly need food containing the elements that 
make the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and in brain. 


When brain and nerves are right the life forces select the 
bone- and teeth-making parts and the muscle-making elements 
and day by day build up a perfect and powerful structure. 


So people should let the youngsters have . 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream every day. They like it and you can be abso- 
lutely certain you are feeding them wisely and scientifically. 


A few weeks will prove it to you by the appearance 
and activity of the child. 


Do your duty by the children. 
“'There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THE SETTER HORSE. 





Horse swapping is a profession that has long 
been followed by many people in the mountain 
e<ounties of East Tennessee. In the seventies Gabe 
Shoat and Bill Cook were two of the best known 
and slickest horse swappers in that country, but 
Bill had generally worsted Gabe when they came 
together in a trade. Gabe had secured in one of 
his deals a small horse, a cross between a scrub 
and a Texas pony—the meaner characteristics of 
the pony predominating in his traits. Gabe kept 
the horse out of sight while he put in considerable 
time each day preparing him for a deal with Bill. 
The horse would not work and was destitute of 
every quality as a saddler, but Gabe soon con- 
verted him into a setter. He knew that Bill was 
very fond of hunting and if he could convince him 
that the horse was first class on game, he was cer- 
tain of a good trade. Bill had a likely mare that 
was considered one of the best in the neighbor- 
hood and it was upon her Gabe had his eye. He 
had trained his non-descript to sit down when 
touched in the flanks and to make a desperate 
spring when he spoke the word ‘‘Heave’’ by giv- 
ing the horse a hard dig with his spur upon 
speaking the word. 

Gabe made it convenient to take his old muzzje- 
loading shotgun, mount his horse and meet Bill 
one cold, frosty morning, having learned that Bill 
was going on a trip.. They were traveling through 
a bit of woodland, when Gabe by his watchfulness 
discovered a squirrel in a tree closeby, and, touch- 
ing his horse in the flanks with his heels, the horse 
immediately sat down in the road. Bill with sur- 
prise inquired what was the matter with Gabe’s 
plug (which is a Tennessee nickname for a cheap 
horse). Gabe replied that the horse was a setter 
and saw game—at the same time requesting Bill 
to hold him while he went to the far side of the 
tree and succeeded in killing the squirrel. By this 
time Bill was becoming interested in the plug, and 
they had gone only a short distance when the 
keen eye of Gabe discovered a covey of quail leav- 
ing a fence row for their morning feed. He 
touched his horse in the flanks again and down 
he went, to Bill’s astonishment—Gabe stating that 
there were birds closeby—the horse’s head being 
turned in the direction of the game. He dis- 
“mounted and in an unsportsmanlike manner killed 
2 of the birds while they were still on the ground. 
This settled Bill in his purpose to secure the horse 
if possible; and after Gabe had explained how 
far superior the horse was to any ordinary dog as 
‘@ game finder, Bill offered his mare in exchange, 
but Gabe would not talk of an even swap and 
finally secured the mare and $25 for his thirty- 
dollar scrub. 

After they had exchanged, they soon reached a 
ereek of sufficient depth to cause Bill to raise his 
feet, in avoiding the water, to the horse’s flanks, 
when the horse immediately sat down and Bill 
found himself neck-deep in a very chilly mountain 
stream. He yelled to Gabe to know what was the 
matter and Gabe replied that the horse saw fish. 
By a liberal use of the spur and rein, Bill suc- 
ceeded in getting his setter up and they started 
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for a house on a lively trot, where Bill expected 
to dry out and get warm; but before reaching the 
place they had another stream to cross and Bill 
inquired of Gabe what he should do to prevent 
the horse from sitting down in the creek if he 
saw fish. Gabe told him to yell Heave! about the 
time they were in the middle of the stream, which 
Bill did, and in response the horse gave a quick 
spring that landed Bill on his back in the middle 
of the creek and before he fully recovered Gabe 
was out of sight. 

Bill, during his life, will never hear the last 
of his setter horse, and tradition will keep in mem- 
ory in those mountain counties the story of this 
horse swap and the names of Gabe Shoat and Bill 
Cook long after many of the rich and great of 
today are forgotten. EpNA Maye NELSON. 

Portland, Oregon. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE Jones & LaBorde Co., Oshkosh, Wis., are 
well-known builders of quality craft—including 
high-speed boats, launches, cruisers, yachts, etc. 
They have built many famous winners in the boat 
line. Messrs. Jones and LaBorde are practical 
boatmen and our readers will do well:to write for 
full details. 


* * * 


THE Caille Perfection Motor Co. of Detroit have 
been in business for 30 years and have grown from 
a comparatively small beginning to a great organi- 
zation. During the past 4 years they have devoted 
much attention to the manufacture of marine 
motors and stationary engines and are today pro- 
ducing a motor which ranks with the best machines 
produced in this or any other country. Write for 


finely illustrated catalogue, mentioning Sports 
AFIELD. 
+ * * 


Cas. ScrIBNER’s Sons of New York will soon 
publish a book by F. G. Aflalo, giving a bright 
and lively account of fishing and other days in 
California and Canada, under the title of ‘‘ Sun- 
set Playgrounds.’’ The author’s recent visit to 
Catalina Island—the Mecca of sea-anglers—is de- 
scribed and there are lively accounts of sport with 
the great Pacific game fishes and the trout of 
American and Canadian lakes and streams, while 
the pook also provides amusing criticisms of 
American and Canadian life and ways. 


EvEN the pleasures of boating are not unalloyed. 
Ozone and piscatorial success will not compensate 
for that back-ache. It is therefore a pleasure to 
call the attention of our readers to the ad. of J. 
Schmidt, 1201 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. The J. 8. 
Back Rest is a specific and insures perfect comfort 
for users of motor boats, canoes or rowboats. The 
back support is adjustable to different heights 
and also works on a swivel (which will be appreci- 
ated by bait casters). These back rests are quickly 
attached to the ordinary boat seat, and our 
readers should make it a point to include the J. 
S. Back Rest in their vacation outfit. 
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_KUDER PATENT CAMP STOVE. 


Will Bake Bread, Cakes, Pies, Roasts, Etc. 

Indestructible— made of 20-gauge sheet steel. 

For Comfort, Convenience, Compactness, Lightness, 
Cheapness and Durability. 


THE WORLD’S BEST CAMPING STOVE 


For sale by Leading Jobbers, Hardware and Sporting 
Goods Dealers. Ask for ‘Sportsman’ 8 Delight,’’ ‘‘The 
Sportsman’s Friend’’ and ‘‘The Sportsman’s Little 
Pet’’—folding or non-folding. 

Ready for use and folded for traveling. Send for Details and Price List. 


THE KUDER PATENT CAMP STOVE CO., 5315 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 




















lf You Want Full Value in a 
Motor Boat, Cruiser, Power 
Canoe, House Boat, Family 
Launch and Fishing Boat, 

Rowboat or Canoe, 
(Send for Our Latest Catalogue and Price-list. 
. They are 
EW. Roberts, 
M. E., one of the 
most expert mechan- 


ical engineers in the 
United States, and con- 


a) 


structed under his personal 
supervision. 


Roberts Motors 
144 to 60 Horse Power 


have such remarkable flexibility of con- 

trol that they are adaptable for either 
speed or pleasure boats. You can ‘‘loaf”’ 
with them, troll with them or run at full 
speed, without any danger of base explosions 
or back fire. 

They have no “ freak’’ ideas—no gaskets—have 
interchangeable parts that fit perfectly ; are tested 
in the best testing room in the United States— 
economical in use of fuel and every one is fully 
guaranteed. Write for Free Catalogue and 

*Book of Testimonials.” Good Agents Wanted. 


OSHKOSH BOAT AND CANOE CO., ROBERTS MOTOR CO, 


ey ,O., U.8. 
50 Ceape Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 1410 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, O S.A. 


Talbot Hand-MadeReels 


Are the leaders for both fishing 
and tournaments. 


Prices Within Reach of All. 


Fifty-five per cent. of the reels used in National Tourna- 
ments are of TALBOT make. If your dealer does not 
carry TALBOT REELS. write us your wants. Catalogue 
sent free, and with each sale we present a Treatise on 
Expert Casting and How to Take Care of a Reel. 


WM. H. TALBOT REEL COMPANY, Box 45, Nevada, Missouri. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Kuper Camp Sroves are the ideal stoves for 
sportsmen, miners, prospectors, etc. They are 
made of sheet steel and will endure any amount 
of hard usage. Made in 4 styles, they are easily 
transported and quickly set up. The Kuder Patent 
Camp Stove is for sale by leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers, and if your dealer does 
not handle them write the Kuder Camp Stove Co., 
5315 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, for full details, 
mentioning Sports AFIELD. 

*» * i” 

Tue Richards Portable Seat Back, manufactured 
by the Richards Manufg. Co. of Aurora, IIl., is a 
boon to boat users and is also adapted for use at 
summer resorts and wherever a restful seat back is 
desired. It is provided with two spring clamps, 
which slip into place instantly and hold securely. 
It folds compactly, making it convenient to carry, 
and there is nothing about it to get out of order. 
Write The Richards Manfg. Co. for full details 
and special prices. : 

THE KrazEMEeR AvuTO Compass should interest 
all motor-boat owners, tourists and hunters, 
whether afloat or ashore. It is finely adjusted 
and with it to guide you there can be no 
possible doubt as to the direction in which you 
are going. The Kraemer is made in various sizes, 
and in those for motor-boats the needle is sus- 
pended in oil and carefully adjusted for position. 
Write the U. S. Auto Compass Co., 230 Grand 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., for further details. 

* — *~ 

THE Strelinger Engine Co.’s new E. M. S. rud- 
der indicator caused a sensation at the Motor Boat 
Show last month. Manufactured entirely of 
bronze and attached direct to steering wheel, an 
arrow indicates on the dial the exact position of 
the rudder. In operation the indicator arrow 
swings with the rudder, and at night if the rudder 
is to port the red light illuminates the shield; if 
the rudder be to starboard, the shield shows green. 
All who value the safety of their craft should write 
for full details to the Strelinger Marine Engine 
Co., 44 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 

s- * @ 


Every fisherman in the country will be inter- 
ested in the decidedly humorous catalogue showing 
the full line of the Hildebrandt baits and angling 
supplies. A feature of this catalogue is the line 
of pearl spoon baits, which have the perfect spin- 
ning motion of the Hildebrandt metal spoon baits. 
These baits are in fact great favorites with thou- 
sands of the best fishermen in the West and 
South, and if you like to go a-fishing you should 
not fail to send to the John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
Drawer 2, Logansport, Ind., and receive one of 
these interesting catalogues. 

* * = 

In the lawn swings manufactured by the Chal- 
lenge Company, 70 River St., Batavia, Ill., the 
seats are 3 feet wide and will accommodate 4 
adults or 6 children comfortably. They are at- 
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tached to heavy channel steel hangers, which are 
fitted at the top with a roller-bearing, making it 
perfectly noiseless and the lightest running swing 
on the market. They furnish amusement for the 
children and are a reservoir of comfort for the 
old folks. They are kept in motion by a gentle 
pressure of the feet on the platform, and can be 
furnished with or without awning. 
aa * * 

THE CHIcK CAN OPENER, made by Chick & 
Braconier, 318 Mulberry St., Rockford, Ill., insures 
the user against the danger of cutting his hands. 
and possible blood poisoning. It is made in two 
sizes: the smaller size will open any can from 2 
to 31% inches in diameter, being adjustable; the 
larger size opening cans of from 3% to 7 inches 
in diameter. The smaller size is for family use; 
the larger for hotels, restaurants, ete. The Chick 
cuts the can—not the users—and our readers who 
have cans to open should write for full details and 
price-list. 

* * * 

THE WHITE FLYER TARGET, made by the West- 
ern Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill., has attained 
great popularity. It has been demonstrated that _ 
on a bright day the White Flyer, with its white 
top, can be seen equally as well as the yellow top 
target, while on a cloudy day, against a dark 
background, the White Flyer stands out distinctly. 
In line with their progressive policy the Western 
Cartridge Co. has also secured control of the Me- 
Crea Automatic Target Trap, which throws any 
standard target, requires only one operator and 
is extremely simple in construction. 


* o 7 


GERMOL is the old English dip that has been 
used for many years with the best results. This 
perhaps accounts for the fact that British sheep 
are more healthy than American sheep. The 
Germol formula, although improved from time to 
time to insure its effectiveness in the treatment of 
complications in the diseases of sheep, is still the 
same formula as that first used in England. Germol 
is unhesitatingly endorsed by the largest breeders 
and shippers and is recognized and endorsed by 
experts everywhere. Address, The Germol Co., 
4319 Champlain Ave., Chicago. 

* * * 

FOLLETT’s PNEUMATIC CONCENTRATOR for hand- 
loaded shells is a paper casing with metal base and 
perforated wad which keeps shot together as it 
travels to the mark. It is claimed that it greatly 
increases range and penetration. In using these 
concentrators, the shot is enclosed in a paper shell, 
with metal cap on under side, so crimped that 
metal does not come in contact with gun barrel. 
On top of this is placed a perforated wad, a small 
air space being left between the shot and perfo- 
rated wad. When shot leaves gun upon its dis- 
charge, the construction of concentrator regulates 
the distance at which shot separates. The No. 1— 
for long range—is regulated to about 30 yds.; 
No. 2, to 15 yds. If interested in shotgun sport, 
send your address to E. P. Follett & Co., 2829 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., Chicago. 








